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Famous Health 
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Hk steamers of the New York and Cuba Mail Steamship Co. (Ward Line) leave New 
York for Nassau, Santiago, and Cienfuegos every other ‘Thursday ; for Havana and 


Mexican ports every Wednesday and Saturday. 


HAVANA is the 


Paris of the ‘Tropics. 


NASSAU is reached 
in 70 hours. It is the 
sanitarium of the West The Cuban winter is 
ern Hemisphere, with genial and the nights 
an equable winter cli cool. ‘The most delicate 
mate of 70° to 78°, and invalid who can travel 
a variation of not over at all will ind Cuba 
5° in twenty-four hours restful and beneticial in 
Malaria, 


kidney and lung troub 


rheumatism, that season of the year. 


les speedily benefited 


MEXICO offers with 


and often cured. The the Iéast discomfort 


Royal Victoria Hotel is a variety of climate that 
most comfortable and should please tourist or 
well kept by an Ameri- invalid. ‘There is much 
can. ‘The physicians of te interest and learn 


Nassau are well known within the borders of 











for their ability. our sister republic. 





The steamers are new, full-powered steel ships that offer all the luxury and safety of 


modern sea going travel. 





Kor full information, beauti- 







fully illustrated pamphlets, maps, 


climatic tables, etc. (all sent free on ap- 


plication), apply to 


JAMES E. WARD & CO, 


13 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Mallory Steamship Lines 


For TEXAS, GEORGIA, AND FLORIDA. 


From NEW YORK, Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday. 


(Saturday’s Steamers from New York touch at KEY WEST.) 


A DELIGHTFUL SIX DAYS’ VOYAGE BY SEA to GALVESTON, TEXAS, 


MEXICO CITY AND POINTS IN MEXICO, and to DENVER, COLORADO 
SPRINGS, SALT LAKE CITY, etc., also to SAN FRANCISCO, SAN DIEGO, 
LOS ANGELES, and all California Winter Resorts. 





THENCE bY 
RAIL TO, 


FLORIDA—Via BRUNSWICK, GA.—to JACKSONVILLE, ST. AUGUSTINE, TAMPA, etc. 
(New York to Jacksonville in about SEVENTY hours.) 
STRAIGHT and ROUND TRIP Tickets issued to all points in Texas, Colorado, Utah, Arizona, 
California, Mexico, etc., Georgia, Florida, etc. 





EXCELLENT PASSENGER ACCOMMODATIONS. 


standing upon the deck of 
about to bear him to far-off 
way has been drawn in upon 
hawsers for a few moments 
firma, there comes a thrill 
talked-of voyage is about to 
the hoarse command is heard 
all,” and the deep - toned 


7" THE TRAVELER, 
the steamship wl ich is 

lands, just as the gang- 
the wharf, and only the great 
longer connect him with terra 
of pleasure that the long- 
be consummated; and when 
from the bridge to “let go 









whistle and escaping steam 
the mighty engine, and the 
from her slip into the stream 
ga'eways of the open sea— 


answer to the throbbing of 
great ship quietly moves out 
and turns gracefully to the 
then indeed does he feel that 


cessfully and at. last he is 

And as the voyage goes 
but the good ship, with her 
mysterious needle directs, 
night after night into the 
it were with an instinct that 


his plans have carried suc- 
really embarked ! 

on the land fades from view; 
prow ever pointed as_ the 
rushes on day after day and 
trackless ocean, endued as 
seems more than marvelous when at length she steams so directly and safely into the harbor of her destination. 

The word sTEAMSIHIIP alone seems to suggest the idea of ‘‘travel,’? and who among us has not felt this longing to 
travel, the curiosity to see strange countries, the desire to restore health, and the feeling that one MUST rest, must lay 
aside, for awhile at least, all cares, whether of business or household—and in what more enjoyable and restful manner 
ean such longings be gratified than by a trip to sea? To such the Mallory Steamship Line, with its fleet of eleven iron 
steamships, offers unequaled facilities, plying as it does between New York and those sea-ports of the Southern States 
through which so many of our charming winter or summer resorts can most readily be reached. 

A comparison of the comforts between the two modes of travel—Rail or Steamship—is well worth considering 
when planning for a trip from home. On the one hand, who has not experienced the inconveniences of travel by RAIL, 
with its cramped accommodations, its narrow and far from private sleeping berths, its hurried and uncertain hours for 
meals, its dust, its rattle and jolt, and the possibility after all of missed connections ; on the other hand, the STEAMSHIP 
offers elegant state-rooms, meals at regular hours with ample time for their enjoyment, baths, smoking-rooms, and 
commodious decks for exercige and recreation, and absolute rest, but above all the healthful tonic which alone can be 





found in the salty air of the open sea. 

That the traveling public appreciates the service offered by the Mallory Steamship Line is testified to by the 
thousands of passengers carried annually. To those who contemplate journeying to or from our Southern States, 
full particulars concerning the various routes the Line is in connection with will be most promptly furnished. 
A 60-page descriptive Compendium of Routes will be mailed free to any address. 





Write for further particulars to 


C. H. MALLORY & CO.,_SENERAL scents, 


Pier 20, East River, New York. 
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ONLY PASSENGER LINE 


» « « BETWEEN... 


New York and New Orleans Direct 


Steamers make NO STOPS between 


NEW YORK and NEW ORLEANS. 


The steamers of this Line are built of Iron, expressly for the trade, and are 
in all respects First-class and Unsurpassed in Comfort, Safety, 
Speed, and Convenience for passengers. 














First-Class Tickets . . .|Excursion Tickets . .. 


Entitle the holder to a Berth in Good for six months on any 
a first-class room and meals free steamer of the Line, are issued at 
of extra charge. reduced rates. 





The Passenger accommodations are strictly first-class in every respect, and the table is ex- 
cellent, being amply supplied with the choicest products of the northern and southern markets, 
and is considered by travelers to be equal to that furnished by the best first-class hotels. 

The Saloons are large and luxurious, and fitted with every modern comfort. 

The Staterooms contain two berths and a sofa, are situated on the main deck of the 
Steamer, and are equal to the accommodations furnished by the newest transatlantic steamers. 

Superior accommodations for Steerage Passengers. ' 

Children, 3 years to 12 years of age, half fare. 

Children over 12 years of age, full fare. 


Steerage Tickets include Berth in Steerage, 
Blanket, Bedding, Food, and Dishes. 


AT NEW ORLEANS CONNECTING WITH ALL THE RAILROADS FOR POINTS IN 
TEXAS, CALIFORNIA, COLORADO, OLD AND NEW MEXICO. 





E. S. ALLEN, Gen. Agt., ALFRED [MOULTON & CO., Agts., 
Pier 9, North River, New York. 313 Carondelet St., New Orleans. 





Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’s, 

















Koninklijke West=Indische 





Maildienst. 


TO 
Port au Prince, Aux Cayes, Jacmel, 





Curacao, Porto Cabello, La Gudyra, Gudnta, 
Cumana, Carutpano, Trinidad, 
Demerara, and Surinam. 





KUNHARDT & CO., Agents, 


No. 32 Beaver Street, New York. 





STEAMERS. 
PRINS WILLEM Il. PRINS WILLEM IV. 
PRINS WILLEM II. PRINS MAURITS. 
PRINS WILLEM III. | ORANJE NASSAU. 
PRINS FREDERIK HENDRIK. 





These elegant and handsomely equipped steamers have superior accommodations for 
passengers who desire, during the winter months, to make a trip to southern climates. 
They are very strongly built, being entirely of steel, having improved machinery, and 
are officered and manned by exceptionally capable seafaring people, each steamer having 
also a physician on board. They furnish a regular three-weekly service, touching at the 
Islands of Hayti, Curacao, Trinidad, also the Republic of Venezuela, and the British and 
Dutch Guianas, returning over the same route. The voyage is a beautiful and_pictur- 
esque one, and extremely interesting, owing to the many different people and countries 
encountered. 
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FOR THE WINTER GO TO 
BERMUDA. Sse soa 


HE vessels are fitted with special reference to the Bermuda trade, have 
electric lights, marble baths, and all the modern improvements and 








facilities for a safe, speedy, and enjoyable voyage. The large, well-furnished 
cabins are in every way adapted to the necessities and comfort of the traveler. 


FOR WINTER TOURS GO TO THE. ‘ ea : « 


WEST INDIES. 


30-Day Trip. 15 Days in the Tropics. $5.00 a Day 
for Transportation, Meals, and Stateroom. 


The West India Islands, touched at by the Quebec Steamship Co.’s 
steamers, namely, St. Croix, St. Kitts, Antiqua, Guadaloupe, Dominica, 
Martinique, St. Lucia, Barbados, offer a greater variety of scenery, races, man- 
ners, and customs of people than can be found elsewhere in the same distance. 

Steamers of 3000 tons, with every convenience, electric lights, etc., are 
now running on this route. The round trip occupies about 30 days and 


costs less than $5.00 a day—transportation, meals, and stateroom. 







For pamphlets giving full information apply to 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 
QUEBEC S. S. CO., 


39 BROADWAY, 





NEW YORK, 
THOS. COOK & SON’S 
AGENCIES, 


A. AHERN, Secretary, 
QUEBEC, CANADA. 
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Solid vesti- 
buled trains -a § 
Duily,heated ae 
by steam, i. 
illuminated by 4 
Pintsch light, 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO ames 
INDIAN’POLIS “4974 
CINCINNATI “ser 
LOUISVILLE - 


And the SOUTH. 







Only line to 


West Baden and French Lick Springs, 


The Carlsbad of America. 


W.H. MoDoel, Frank J. Reed, 
V-P. and ot sake Gen. Pass. Agt containing 100 colored etchings and reproductions, 
rit cket ce, a 
232 CLARK STREET, CHICAGO. YOU WANT IT. Send ten cents to 








F. I. WHITNEY, St. Paul, Minn. 


ALLEY 
PLAIN 


AND 


PEAK 


An illustrated Souvenir Book of the Northwest 


Mention this paper. 








For full 
information concerning 
One Way and Excursion tickets, at 


Very Low Rates 


call on or address 
H. A. GROSS, General Eastern Passenger Agent, 
423 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 
J. E. BRITTAIN, New England Passenger Agent, 
5 State Street, BOSTON, Mass. 
JNO. L. FERGUSON, City Passenger Agent, 
or 208 Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
W. A. THRALL, Gen’! Passenger & Ticket Agt., CHICAGO, ILL. 
All Agents of connecting lines sell tickets via 





THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 


AUJFORNAS: 














meals served in 
Dining Cars. a 
Palace Drawing- 
Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run through to 
San Francisco with- 
out change, leaving 


Chicago daily via 
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SWEET ALICE. 


the painting by V. W. Newman, 


From 
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BEN BOLT 









By Thomas Dunn English 


Don’r you remember sweet Alice, Ben Bolt ?— 
Sweet Alice, whose hair was so brown, 

Who wept with delight when you gave her a smile, 
And trembled with fear at your frown! 

In the old church-yard, in the valley, Ben Bolt, 
In a corner obscure and alone, 

They have fitted a slab of the granite so gray, 

And Alice lies under the stone! 


Under the hickory tree, Ben Bolt, 
Which stood at the foot of the hill, 
Together we’ve lain in the noon-day shade, 
And listened to Appleton’s mill. 
The mill-wheel has fallen to pieces, Ben Bolt, 
The rafters have tumbled in, 
And a quiet that crawls round the walls as 
you gaze 
Has followed the olden din. 
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BEN BOLT 


Do you mind the cabin of logs, Ben Bolt, 
At the edge of the pathless wood, 

And the button-ball tree with its motley limbs 
Which nigh by the door-step stood ? 

The cabin to ruin has gone, Ben Bolt, 
The tree you would seek in vain, 

And where once the lords of the forest waved, 
Grows grass and the golden grain. 


And don’t you remember the school, Ben Bolt, 
With the master so cruel and grim, 

And the shaded nook by the running brook, 
Where the children went to swim ? 

Grass grows on the master’s grave, Ben Bolt, 
The spring of the brook is dry, 

And of all the boys who were schoolmates then, 
There are only you and L 





There is change in the things I love, Ben Bolt, 
They have changed from the old to the new ; 

But I feel in the depths of my spirit the truth, 
There never was change in you. 

Twelve-months twenty have past, Ben Bolt, 
Since first we were friends—yet I hail 

Thy presence a blessing, thy friendship a troth, 
Ben Bolt, of the salt-sea gale! 
































TYPES OF ENGLISH BEAUTY 


T requires a taste cosmopolitan in- 
deed, to be impressed with all the 
ideals of beauty held by the various 

nations of this round world. With the 
Hottentots the maximum corpulence 
and the maximum attractiveness are 
identical. With the Botocudos ruby 
lips are inviting only when enlarged 
and projected upon the attention with 
a block of wood. In the opinion of 
the Maoris the skin is the more beauti- 
ful, the nearer tattooing and paint can 
make it resemble wall-paper. 

But the American’s eesthetice ide: 
quickly appreciates the fine points of 
his English cousins ; 
though his patriotism, 
at least, compels him 
to feel that the beau- 
ties of the Little Islet 
are not so potent el- 
ther in quantity or 
quality as those of the 
Great Republic. 
Somehow aristocracy 
does not guarantee 
beauty; in fact, it 
seems, as a rule, to 
deny it. A silver 
spoon in a girl-baby’s 
mouth seems to fright- 
en away the good fairy 
that bestows beauty. 

This is not to deny 
that culture refines 
and enlightens the 
physical being as well 
as the spiritual, for it 
is a truth beyond de- 
nial that the richest, 
most perfect beauty is 
found in women whose 
lives have been sur- 
rounded and eased 
with a certain amount 
of comfort. There are 
many “lovely peasant 
maids” for poets to 
fancy into rhyme, but 
the sharper-eyed ar- 
tist will find large 
flaws in their beauty, 





for it cannot but fall that coarse food 
and hard work, unrelieved of gentle 
care and refined amusement, will prove 
hostile to velvet skins, soft features, and 
dainty members. 

But beauty is as shy of the other 
social extreme, and is murdered just as 
quickly by a long life of high living, 
over-rich food and over-much wine. 
Binding sheaves all day in a blistering 
sun on a bitter stubble-tield, is hardly 
more discouraging to beauty than a 
vicious life of supercilious snobbery 
devoted to chasing pleasure-bubbles. 

The highest average of beauty will be 
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found at the golden mean, where the 

highest reaches of intellect, imagination, 
and true nobility are also found—among 
Ho the middle classes. This is doubtless 
the reason of the proverbial supremacy 
of American beauty, for there is prac- 
tically no aristocracy here whose most 
snobbish pretension can point to more 
than a generation or two of down-right 
ii | luxury ; and there is very little of that 
terrible struggle with poverty and op- 
pression that afflicts the humble classes 
of old-world society. 





i The Englishwoman of the upper rank 
a is really too athletic for exceeding 
| beauty. She rides too much, walks too 3 
far, and plays too much tennis to retain | 
Pi | a very rich appearance ; for womanly é 
Hi | beauty and strength rarely agree. Pure 
i] beauty is calm, tender, and gentle. } 
| Psyche could not have been so fair as j 
| she was, had she equalled Atalanta in The Duchess of Leinster 3 
| speed. Diana could never have de- ‘ 
| | throned the goddess Venus, i 


unless the latter had also 
taken to hunting. i 

The Englishwoman is, as F 
a rule, too large and lank 
of limb. Her features are 
too strong and heavy, and 
her color is too high, but 
she is a very attractive pict- 
ure of health withal. Among 
the middle classes and the : 
more prosperous peasants, a 
warmer grace of person is 
more frequent ; but the aris- 
tocrat who is cursed with an 
acute eye for beauty is hard- 
ly to be blamed for marry- 
ing ‘* beneath” him, for his 
own station furnishes a pau- 
city of charms more engag- 
ing than a fine dowry and 
a powerful alliance. 

Yet there are high-born 
dames whose brows are 
blessed with a glory more 
welcome even than their cor- 
onets, and who have won 
that climax of woman’s am- 
bition, the name of “ famous 
beauty.” A few of these are 
pictured here, and the charm 
of the originals can be well 
understood if one will add 
Letty Lind. to the stolidity and colorless- 
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ness of the photograph, the 
vivacity, movement and rud- 
dy health of life. 

As the English are such 
sticklers for precedence, it 
is only proper to allow the 
Princess of Wales to lead 
the line. Though a daugh- 
ter of Christian [X., King of 
Denmark, she has been so 
long connected with the in- 
terests and affairs of Ene- 
land, and she has been so 
loyal in the rearing of the 
future British sovereigns, 
that she has certainly won a 
place as an Englishwoman. 
What beauty she has is rath- 
er that of solid, womanly 
worth than of outright phys- 
ical charm, but surely that 
beauty is not the least at- 
tractive. She has been a 
good mother and faithful 
wife under very trying cir- 
cumstances, and her home 
has been as strictly and se- 
riously managed as that of 
any commoner. She is the 
mother of three princes and 
three princesses, and is now 
a grandmother. She was 
born in 1844. 

It is a wise aristocrat that 
knows her own name, and 
there must have been a se- 
vere trial of royal memory when she 
—Alexandra Caroline Mary Charlotte 
Louisa Julia—married (all in one day, 
the 10th of March, 1863) three princes, 
three dukes, three earls, one baron, a 
Lord of the Isles, a great steward, no 
end of military personages, and the 
president of a society of arts and a 
hospital. This was not a case of whole- 
sale polygamy, but all of these people 
were one, His Royal Highness ‘ the 
most high, puissant and = illustrious 
Albert Edward, Prince of Wales.” He 
has hardly upheld the dignity of his 
cyclopedic name, but his wife has been 
as sweet and gracious as a princess 
should be, and they say that handsome 
is as handsome does. 

Of the same serene type is the 
queenly Lady Dalhousie, who is hailed 
by the English as one of their re- 








Mrs Langtry. 


nowned beauties. She is a brunette with 
a romantically serious mien. Her tall- 
ness finds compensation in a generously 
moulded figure and better arms than the 
British women are usually blessed with. 
The Dalhousie family, into which she 
married, took its place in the ranks of 
nobility in the year 1619, and is an hon- 
ored member of the Scotch peerage. 

A still older house is that of Leinster, 
which dates back as far as 1205 in the 
Irish peerage. The present dowager 
duchess was Lady Kildare, daughter of 
the Karl of Faversham, and reigned 
long as the most beautiful woman of 
the Empire. She is characteristically 
English in countenance, and is possessed 
of superb neck and shoulders. Her 
beauty has been transmitted to her lit- 
tle son, Lord Kildare, whose portrait 
as Cupid is well known. 
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Princess Victoria Mary of Teck 
The English nobility have long had a 
decided penchant for actresses as wives. 
The glamour of the foot-lights quickly 
turns the head of the average lord, 
whose time hangs heavy on his lazy 
hands, and as the actress usually be- 
stows great personal beauty at least on 
his lordship, the exchange is about fair. 
The Countess Clancarty, the Marchion- 
ess of Ailesbury, the Countess of Ork- 
ney, and the recently - wedded Lady 
Hope, were all actresses of varying 
reputation, though uniformly beautiful. 
The Countess of Orkney, originally 
“Connie” Gilchrist, served for a time, 
like “'Trilby,” as an artist’s model, be- 
fore she took that first step toward pro- 
motion from humility to nobility, the 
Gaicty stage. Lady Hope was May 
Yohe, an American variety actress who 
attracted no attention in this country. 
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A remarkably beau- 
tiful actress who wears 
her new-found title 
with the dignity and 
serenity of one born 
to the station, is the 
Countess of Annesley, 
who was _ formerly 
plain Miss Moore. She 
has remarkably deep, 
lustrous eyes, and a 
tenderer, warmer ex- 
pression than the av- 
erage English beauty. 
A more entrancing 
study could hardly be 
found than her ideal 
portrait with its fair 
reflection dreaming in 
the mirror. The 
House of Annesley is 
comparatively new, 
being only a century 
and a half old. 

When one has en- 
tered the domain of 
the stage, English 
beauties flourish ga- 
lore. This is to be 
expected, because the 
theatre, by a sort of 
natural, or popular, 
selection, permits on- 
ly the survival of the 
fairest. No better ex- 
ample could be found 
to prove this, than the golden ca- 
reer of Mrs. “ Lily ” Langtry, whose far- 
famed beauty has been a more than 
successful compensation for her equally 
famous inability to act. That her not 
over-demure life has made only light 
inroads upon her once-perfect face, is 
evidenced by her most recent photo- 
graphs, where the spell that won her the 
name of ‘the Jersey lily” still beams. 
There is a certain phlegmatic stolidity 
about her expression, but her features 
are so warmly rounded that no appear- 
ance of coldness is left. And chilliness 
is more inimical to effective beauty than 
anything else. 

Of the sprightly, piquant type is 
Letty Lind, the popular dancer. 

A very wonder of beauty is Marie 
Studholme, who has been the great suc- 
cess of the “living picture” craze in 
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England. Her profile is as exquisite as 
her full face is ravishing, and it is 


hardly possible that Bulwer Lytton’s 
ideal of the blind girl of “The Last 
Days of Pompeii,” could be more win- 
ning than the fair Studholme when she 
stands in the frame as Nydia. Such 
eyelids have rarely drooped over such 
eyes, and all the features are equally 
perfect and regular, though lacking the 
coldness that usually accompanies regu- 
larity of feature. 

But perhaps the noblest, most engag- 
ing beauty in the world is the rapturous 
sanctification that glorifies a young 
mother’s face. A Madonna holds the 
heart longer and with a more growing 
spell than any Venus. If this be 
granted, surely no woman has a better 
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right to the halo of proud motherhood 
than the Duchess of York, whose infant 
son is in the line of sovereignty and will 
wear the crown of England, if he lives 
until his great-grandmother, Victoria, 
his grandfather, Albert Edward, and 
his father, Prince George, have all laid 
the bauble aside. When the Princess 
Victoria Mary of Teck, or “ May,” as she 
is popularly called, presented her hus- 
band with an heir a year after their 
marriage in 1893, the whole nation re- 
joiced and hailed her as its savior 
from the probability of a Hanoverian 
dynasty, in case of an accident to the 
two present heirs to the throne. So the 


pride that mantles her otherwise plain 
features 
beautiful. 


is abundantly justified and 
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THE MASTERPIECES OF GREEK SCULPTURE 
By Rupert Hughes 


O much is being done nowadays 
toward the popularizing of art ; 
and the work of modern artists 

finds, through magazine reproduction, 
so wide and so quick a dissemination, 
that it is well to glance back, now and 
then, to the masterpieces of antiquity, 
those superb classics from which mod- 
ern art draws its tuition and its inspira- 
tion, and in which it well-nigh finds its 
despair. 

Of all arts, sculpture requires the 
most absolute beauty, dainty or majes- 
tic; and of all it is the most cireum- 
scribed in its domain. Its conditions 
limit its subjects and treatment so 
closely, that there is small room for 
schools or progress beyond what has 
already been attained. 

The civilization—I suppose we must 
so call it—of our day is very hard on 
the ambitious sculptor. 
There are many reasons for 
this. In the first place, art 
has always found its best 
patron in religion. The 
Greek theology, whatever 
else may be said of it, af- 
forded countless deities and 
semideities that were per- 
fected embodiments of 
beauty in form and charm 
in sentiment. The noblest 
matron a sculptor could 
sarve was not majestic 
enough for Juno, nor ten- 
der enough for the bereaved 
Demeter ; the strongest ath- 
lete was a feeble Hercules ; 
the most beautiful woman- 
shape dreamed of could not 
equal Venus; the most 
graceful youth was awk- 
ward as Apollo. Then there 
were the nymphs and the 
winners of prizes at the 
Olympian contests. So the 
Greek sculptor was forever 
inspired by the _ highest 
ideals, and his audience ex- 
pected such great things 





that he must needs strive hard to win 
praise for a masterwork. 

The Hebrews, however, were an ap- 
pallingly inartistic race, and their spirit 
soon smothered the pagan impulses of 
the early Roman Christians. So great, 
indeed, was the fear of breaking the 
commandment against graven images, 
that sculpture was entirely prohibited 
by the Synod of 842 a.p. New free- 
dom and enlightenment, it is true, be- 
grudged the world a few masterpieces 
like Michelangelo’s “David” (only an- 
other name for an Apollo type) and his 
“* Moses ;” but, for the most part, Cbris- 
tian sculpture has had to content itself 
with commissions for crucifixes, apos- 
tles, and saints. The former are works 
rather of religion than of art, while 
genius is shackled by the heavy robes 
invariably required for the latter. 





Head of Praxiteles 


Hermes 
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This is not the place to discuss the 
ethics of the nude in art, but the Greeks 
certainly had a holier, healthier view of 
the physical part of us than we now 
have. With them, an uncultured mind 
was no more despised than an untrained 
body ; they had the ideal cherished in 
modern colleges, with their required 
work in the gymnasiums and _ their 
skilled athletes. 


MASTERPIFCES OF GREEK 








SCULP TURE 


The costume of their time, 
too, was of a light clinging 
stuff that did not hide even 
what it covered ; a meagre 
chest and a scrawny biceps 
found no concealment under 
starched linen and heavy 
sleeves. The artist of to- 
day, however, must wrestle 
with the ungraceful lines 
of a costume of which the 
first purpose is to smother 
all semblance of human out- 
line, and his work must be- 
come a mere statue of in- 
flated coat, trousers, and 
shoes, with a human head 
on top. Even the mediocre 
Greek artists carved charm- 
ing statues, while only a 
rare and absolute genius 
can triumph over the hide- 
ous concealment of modern 
costume. If the sculptor 
wraps the figure in an an- 
cient mantle, as in the statue 
of the Father of his Coun- 
try, at Washington, he for 
sakes truth and becomes 
only ridiculous for his 
pains. If, in despair, he de- 
votes himself to allegorical 
ficures, he must either risk 
comparison with the an- 
cients or carve only Jus- 
tices, Liberties, Charities, 
and the like, when he must 
dull the sympathy of be- 
holders with meaningless 
abstractions. 

In short, the modern 
sculptor is so set about with 
tormenting obstructions, 
that only the highest order 
of genius can avoid com- 
plete wreck. Until Philis- 
tines grow wiser, and art 
has more voice in national costume than 
the tailors, a revival of the ancient glory 
of sculpture need not be expected. 

The world calls Pheidias the greatest 
of sculptors, while it has not one of his 
works to base this honor on. It gives 
Praxiteles the next place, with only one 
mutilated statue to wear its creator’s 
laurel. So great authority have the 
ancients among us! 
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The works of both are made known, 
however, to a certain extent, by imita- 
tions, with slight variations, called “ re- 
plicas.” The makers of these replicas 
probably admired the works of greater 
geniuses and hurried home to repeat 
them in marble and bronze, or on vases, 
as well as they could remember them. 
In much the same way the famous head 
of Beatrice Cenci has been copied and 
scattered broadcast about the world, 
though no direct copy or photograph 
has ever been permitted by the owner. 
Such a theory accounts for the slight 
differences between many replicas of 
the same statue. 

Praxiteles represented the romantic 
school, reacting against the cold and 
classic spirit of Pheidias. While Phei- 
dias carved the grandeur of the gods, 
such as the colossal Minerva and Jupiter, 
with flesh of ivory, robes of gold, and 
eyes of diamonds, Praxiteles revelled 
in the languid day-dreaming of the dei- 
ties. Pheidias’ Jupiter sat in stern 
majesty erect on his throne, his Min- 
erva towered high in frigid divinity ; 
but Praxiteles’ Hermes (or Mercury) 
leans lazily on a tree, his young Apollo 
is so deep in reverie that a lizard ap- 
proaches him, and his Venus is dream- 





Head of the Capitoline Venus 
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ily preparing for the bath. Indeed, his 
figures curve so indolently that they are 
characterized by the so-called ‘ Praxi- 
teleian S,” well exemplified in the out- 
line of his Marble Faun. He forsook 
the carving of athletes as well as stern 
divinities, and his influence brought 
on what Brunn called “the age of 
drooped heads.” 

A famous carver of athletes was an 
immediate predecessor of Pheicias, 
Myron, who was one of the very first 
finished masters of Greek sculpture. 
His best-known work is the wonder- 
fully beautiful Discobolus, or Quoit- 
thrower, which created a sensation in 
Myron’s own time, by its realism and 
intense action, winning him the reputa- 
tion of a daring innovator. There is a 
beautiful replica of his statue in the 
Vatican, at Rome, the only fault being 
that the great sculptor Thorwaldsen, 
who restored the left forearm and head, 
put the head on wrong. A quotation 
from Lucian, “the Greek Mark Twain,” 
proves that the head should be looking 
back at the quoit. A proper replica is 
in the palace of the Prince Lancelotti, 
at Rome, who stingily refuses to allow 
a photograph of it to be made. 

There is a pretty legend about the 
quoit. The god Apollo invented the 
sport of discus-throwing, and was 
proudly displaying his skill before his 
beloved young friend, Hyacinth, when 
the quoit rebounded after an unusu- 
ally good throw and struck the youth 
in the head. Unable to save his life, 
the devoted god changed him into the 
flower that bears his name. On the 
petals of the flower are still seen marks 
which the Greeks read “ Ai! Ai!” the 
wail of the dying boy. 

The present statue is remarkable for 
its rhythm of motion ; it justifies the 
use of the technical phrase, “ well- 
understood.” The athlete digs his 
right foot into the ground, after a swift 
run forward, the left leg hangs ready to 
stride forward with the throw, and the 
left arm swings back with the right to 
give added impetus. “It is weighty 
with the past and with the future.” Yet, 
in spite of the intensity of the bodily 
action, the face, according to the good 
old canon, is empty of emotion and 
serene with dignity. The realism of the 
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The Apoll 


rest of the statue does not extend to 
the hair, which is treated in the ar- 
chaic way for which Myron was fa- 
mous. 

Myron carved a Satyr, also in violent 
action, which affords a typical contrast 
with the lazy Faun of Praxiteles, a copy 
of which has been made famous every- 


> Belvedere 


where in Hawthorne’s “ Marble Faun.” 
This statue also created a sensation 
when it was first displayed. The Greek 
sculptors had always represented gods 
and men as serene; if they wished to 
depict violent emotion they chose 
satvrs and centaurs, whose lawless ani- 
mal life in the woods left them crude. 
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But here comes this Praxi- 
teles with a faun deep in 
poetical musings ! 

Here is no hard muscle, 
but only the soft flesh of a 
day - dreamer ; a lion skin 
flung over his shoulder is 
his only covering, and he 
leans dreamily on a tree- 
trunk. His animal nature 
is indicated only by his 
pointed ears, which play so 
humorous a part in Haw- 
thorne’s romance. It is the 
expression of his face, how- 
ever, that irresistibly wins 
the beholder with a subtle 
hypnotism, a contagion of 
quiet merriment. The quiz- 
zical expression is some- 
thing wonderful, demand- 
ing sympathy yet baffling 
explanation. 

One of the greatest jokes 
of history is on the pedan 
tic scholars who for years 
heaped ridicule on tinted 
statuary and pointed to the 
pure white marbles of the Greeks as 
final authority. But there was a dis- 
comfited set of big-wigs when accumu- 
lated evidence finally proved beyond a 
doubt, that the severe Greeks not only 
tinted their statues, but that the great- 
est sculptors employed famous painters 
to color their marbles and bronzes. A 
long description is extant of the color- 
ing of the original of the Marble Faun ; 
the wood was green, the flesh tinted, 
and the hide made to imitate reality, the 
whole intention being to give the ap- 
pearance of life, “since Praxiteles had 
not the life-giving power.” 

Similar in spirit, though more serious 
in expression, is Praxiteles’ Hermes. 
The ancients fairly raved over other 
works of Praxiteles’, especially his Venus 
of the Island of Knidos, a distant rel- 
ative of which is the famous Venus de 
Medicis, and a closer copy of which is 
the Capitoline Venus. But of the 
Hermes only ten words can be found, a 
mere mention in the Itinerary of Pau- 
sanias. In describing the works at 
Olympia he catalogues “a marble Her- 
mes ; he carries Dionysos (Bacchus) as 
a child; and is the work of Praxiteles.” 
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After this scornful 
had no anticipation of such a master- 
piece of beauty as met the eyes of Ger- 


silence, the world 


man excavators, when, on the 8th of 
May, 1877, they tore to pieces a wall 
built by Byzantine conquerors of Greece 
and found the head and torso of this 
statue serving for masonry. The statue 
had fallen so as to protect the head from 
injury, though a fine moss had over- 
grown it. Later they came across the 
right foot, the most beautiful foot in all 
statuary ; the child’s body was found in 
another distant wall, and its head in a 
heap of rubbish. The missing right 
arm has left a problem as great as that 
surrounding the Venus of Melos. 

The legend illustrated by this statue 
is that of the persecution of Bacchus 
by Juno, who sought so eagerly to de- 
stroy him even in his infancy, that his 
father, Jupiter, gave him to Mercury to 
carry to the child’s aunt, Ino. The 
statue represents the messenger god 
pausing in the forest. He has fallen 
into a reverie from which the child can- 
not rouse him. The missing right fore- 
arm and hand have given rise to numer- 
ous restorations, which place a bunch of 
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grapes or a purse in the hand and rep- 
resent Mercury as teasing the babe. 
But the fact that Hermes does not 
notice the child, and that it is reaching, 
not at the uplifted hand of Hermes, but 
below it, has suggested to the writer a 
restoration in which the god holds, and 
leans on, a long staff, the thyrsos, which 
afterward became Bacchus’ emblem, and 
for which he now reaches in prophetic 
eagerness. 

The similarity of this statue to one of 





The French ambassador to Turkey pres- 
ented the statue to Louis XVIII. A 
picture of it, taken a year after, repre- 
sents it as bearing an inscription which 
said that Alexandros of Antiocheia was 
its sculptor. That inscription soon dis- 
appeared, being destroyed, it is believed, 
to permit the ascribing of the statue 
to a nobler age and a more famous 
sculptor. On the other hand, there are 
authorities who deny that the inscrip- 
tion belonged to the statue, and refer it 


u 
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Ariadne. 


his father’s works (which also carries a 
staff), the crudity of the workmanship 
on the child’s body, and the over-elabor- 
ation of the drapery, make it evident 
that this was the work of Praxiteles’ 
earlier activity. But how much older 
was his youth than the age of other 
sculptors ! 

Praxiteles had the credit for another 
great work thrust on him by over-zeal- 
ous, and notover-honest, admirers. That 
marvel of majesty, the Venus of Melos 
(or Milo), was found in 1820 by a peas- 
ant in a grotto on the little island of 
Melos, east of the southern tip of Greece. 


to the age, if not the hand, of Praxiteles 
with much reason. 

But whosesoever the authorship, 
there is no nobler statue in existence. 
The upper part is of Parian marble, but 
the lower is of inferior stone; the arms 
are gone and the statue is far from 
smooth, but withal it fairly beams a 
majesty that renders it a greater work 
than all technical perfection and grace 
can win for the radiant Venus de Medi- 
cis ; or the graceful Venus crouching in 
the bath. 

Her lost arms have become proverbial, 
and multitudes of restorations have been 
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The Farnese Hercules, 
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offered with elaborate reasoning. She 
has ‘been represented with Mars ; alone, 
with the apple Paris awarded her, in her 
outstretched hand ; with a shield of 
Mars on which she is writing, or look- 


rm? 


ing at her reflection ; or as dressing her 
hair. 3ut so endeared is she now as 


she is, that any restoration would be a 
positive disappointment and distract at- 
tention from her divine face and body. 
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There are diminished estates in statu- 
ary as well as in life. A notable ex- 
ample of a statue fallen from glory, is 
the Apollo Belvedere, once the beau 
ideal of the world of art, now begrudged 
only a calm admiration. Where he was 
once believed to be an original of the 
highest period of Greek art, he is now 
put down as a Roman impostor, and if 
a worshipper of things Greek wishes to 
reach a climax of scorn, he 
ealls a work of art Roman. 
Nevertheless it is a master- 
piece of skill, though the 
god of light, the archer- 
deity, is a trifle effeminate, 
for all the vigor of his stride. 

The statue was found in 
the fifteenth century at An- 
tium, the great Roman sum- 
mer resort. Only the left 
hand is wanting, and that 
is usually restored with the 
stump of a bow, though 
other restorations are fa- 
vored, particularly of late 
years one with the Medusa 
head, that horrible head 
with snaky locks that. petri- 
fied all who gazed on it. 

The god was believed to 
have used this powerful 
weapon against the Gauls 
who came down on Greece 
in hordes and dared to at- 
tack his holy temple at Del- 
phi. Mobs of these Gala- 
tian ruffians (to whom St. 
Paul afterward wrote an 
Kpistle) roved all over Asia 
Minor, bullying timid cities 
and petty monarchs into 
paying them tribute. They 
were drawn to the Grecian 
peninsula by tales of the 
wealth of its cities, and as- 
sailed the treasure-crammed 
citadel of Delphi. Pausani- 
as says Apollo routed them 
as he did the Persians un- 
der Xerxes, but other writ- 
ers say that they sacked 
the place utterly—which is 
not surprising when one 
notes the mincing stride 








and neatly folded robe of 
the Belvedere fop. 
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The Dying Galatian, 


These very Gauls were immortalized 
in several statues carved to commemor- 
ate the victories of two Asiatic kings, 
Attalos and Eumenes, who withstood 
and crushed the Gallic savages and aid- 
ed the Greeks to resist them. Attalos 
presented Athens with a great monu- 
ment decorated with sculptures, two of 
which remain to us, one being the fa- 
mous Dying Galatian. 

This statue was long called the Dying 
Gladiator, but the nationality of the 
man is seen in a mere glance at the 
metal torque about the neck, a favorite 
Galatian ornament; the shaggy hair 
which they pomaded to give it a bristly 
look; the mustache ; and, finally, the 
battle-horn which these tiger-like fiends 
took into battle. The careful sculptor 
has even given the sole of the right foot 
a finish that shows the effect of long 
barefoot life. Michelangelo is believed 
to have restored the right forearm. 

The man is dying hard from a great 
dripping wound in his side. Whether 
his last thoughts are far away with his 
home-folk or are entirely bent on the 
agony of his death, the supreme mo- 
ment gives a deep dignity and a firm 
thrall to the statue. 

To the same dramatie school that 
carved the wild Laocoén group and the 


frenzied Niobe series, belongs the much- 
restored but famous group of Wrest- 
lers. Two kneeling athletes are wrapped 
together with a boldness and a skill 
that are startling. The energy, too, is 
immense, and the muscles seem fair- 
ly to swell and strain. There is a seri- 
ous fault in the restoration of the fig- 
ures, as the arm giving the blow should 
rather tug than strike, blows being 
barred in the old rules as they are now. 
Wrestling was one of the favorite sports 
of the Greeks, and their zest is ade- 
quately shown in the eagerness with 
which the upper athlete is trying to 
twist his adversary’s arms out and 
whirl him on his back, and the grim de- 
termination with which the under man 
resists. 

The most tremendous representation 
of strength in existence is the Farnese 
Hercules, in which the zeal of the seulp- 
tor has led him beyond the bounds of 
art almost into the grotesque. Never- 
theless the huge muscles of the Greek 
Samson, made the more imposing by 
the smallness of his head, display su- 
perb power as he rests wearily from 
one of his twelve labors and leans on 
the club and lion-skin he always carried. 

At the opposite extreme, but highly 
artistic, is the Boy Removing a Thorn 
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Boy Removing a Thorn from his Foot. 


from his Foot. It is probably copied 
from an original by Boéthos, who gave 
it an inimitable charm and simplicity. 
The whole seriousness of the child’s life 
is devoted to the problem of extracting 
that thorn, and the sober absorption of 
the child is so delightful that the figure 
has become world-famous. 

A most graceful figure and a bewitch- 
ing study in drapery is the statue, in 
the Louvre at Paris, of Polyhymnia, the 
muse of song, and, some say, of mem- 
ory. She is one of a series including 
all the muses. 
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Even more graceful in fig- 
ure and drapery, and more 
winning in sentiment, is the 
colossal Sleeping Ariadne in 
the Vatican, at Rome. Poor 
Ariadne, after braving her 
father’s anger to save her 
lover’s life, and after fleeing 
from home with him, was 
deserted by him and left 
alone on the island of Naxos. 
She fell asleep in her woe 
and was seen and loved by 
no less a personage than 
the god Bacchus, who made 
her his bride. The thought 
of the happiness awaiting 
her relieves the statue of 
its sadness. And it is alto- 
gether so picturesque that 
many believe it copied from 
a picture originally. But it 
is certainly not out of place 
in marble. 

Art is long, and life is 
short, they say. What bet- 
ter proof of the immortality 
of genius can there be, than 
the sovereignty of these 
masterpieces, the death and 
oblivion of whose creators 
has not diminished their 
power and inspiration? No one can 
tell what day may bring forth, from 
some ruin unearthed or from some wall 
torn down, other marvels of beauty 
further to inform groping historians, 
and to delight lovers of beauty and no- 
bility. But meanwhile these master- 
works, which have been reproduced in 
casts everywhere, and from which young 
art students learn their first ambition, 
surely possess an endless novelty and 
a perennial freshness that give way to 
no new efforts, unguerdoned of the love 
and praise of ages. 








JEANNE D’ARC AND HER HEAVENLY VOICES 


By S. Millington Miller, M.D. 


NE of the latest of the master- 
pieces which have recently come 
in rapid succession from the 

studio of M. Karl Bitter is the heroic 
statue of Jeanne d’Arc for the entrance 
hall of ‘‘ Biltmore,” the palatial country 
seat of George Vanderbilt, near Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina. 

‘*In Kanadu did Kubla Khan 

A stately pleasure dome decree, 

Where Alf, the sacred river, ran 

Through caverns measureless to man 

Down to a sunless sea.” 

The selection of Jeanne d’Are as one of 
the guardians of the portals of his south- 
ern home shows the happiest historic 
eclecticism on the part of the owner. 
She may be said to typify 
in herself Piety, Modesty, 
Bravery, and Inspiration. 
M. Bitter’s Jeanne d’Arc is 
in a full suit of medizval 
armor, except the gorget, 
which is discarded, show- 
ing a white, finely moulded 
neck, laced with blue, wan- 
dering veins. The visor of 
the bassinet is raised, and 
the eyes of the statue lift- 
ed to commune with those 
Heavenly Guides and 
Voices which directed ey- 
ery movement of the in- 
spired maid. The hands 
are clasped — half resting 
on the quillons of an imag- 
inary sword, and half raised 
in silent prayer. 

on.’ me is 


maiden knight to 


given 
Such hope I know not fear ; 
I yearn to breathe the airs of 
heaven 
That often meet me here.” 


Jeanne was burnt as a 
heretic by the Bishop of 
Beauvais on May 30, 1429, 
in Orleans. Dumas styled 


her “The Christ of France.” 








She had all the distinctive qualities, she 
struck all the separate notes of the hu- 
man side of the Son of the carpenter of 
Nazareth. 

The life of the Maid of Orleans, and 
its plainly spiritual qualities, stand out 
in tremendous antithesis to the materi- 
alistic tendencies of the present age, 
an age when the interference of the 
Creator with the regular routine of his 
universe is at least questioned, if not 
his very existence doubted. In the case 
of Jeanne the veil which separates the 
material from the spiritual was rent in 
twain. Her gifts of inspiration and of 
prophecy were so unmistakable, and are 
so well authenticated, as to render her 
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Jeanne Listening to the Spirits. By L. Benonville 


whole story an absolute and undeniable 
miracle. 

When she was a child by the spin- 
ning-wheel, she foretold her journey to 
the king and her mission to deliver 
France. Before she was eighteen she 
prophesied that she would succor Or- 
leans and conduct the king to Rheims 
to be crowned. Before she went to Or- 
leans she predicted that she would be 
wounded, On the evening before its 
receipt she specified that the wound 
would be above her breast. When the 
manceuvres began, which ended in rais- 
ing the siege, she predicted that she 
would utterly rout and drive away the 
English in five days. When her most 


learned and skilful 
captains declared that 
the city of Tourrelles 
could not be reduced 
in less than a month, 
she prophesied its 
‘vapture next day; 
and in each of these 
vases the prediction 
was verified. 

She divined the 
death of a horseman 
of the guard at Chi- 
non a few hours be- 
fore it happened. She 
foresaw the death of 
Lord Seales two days 
before he fell; and 
she foretold her own 
decease at the end of 
the year. She warned 
the Duc d’Alengon to 
avoid a cannon-ball, 
which slew the gen- 
tleman who took his 
place ; and she pre- 
dicted with the ut- 
most confidence the 
result of the battle 
of Patay before a shot 
had been fired. For 
a similar series of 
prophecies so well at- 
tested, so precise, and 
so incredible at the 
time they were deliv- 
ered, we may search 
the pages of sacred 
or profane history in 
vain. 

Her possession of the highest and 
rarest qualities of military genius is 
equally well attested. She had the su- 
preme gift which only great comman- 
ders enjoy—the technical mastery of 
the art of directing artillery fire, of 
planning campaigns, and of foreseeing 
their exact duration and result. She 
was accompanied and surrounded by 
the most distinguished captains of the 
age, and their statements are emphatic 
concerning her possession of these qual- 
ities. Absolutely nothing short of di- 
rect inspiration will explain the inher- 
ence of these facts in the mind of a 
village girl who could neither read, 
write, ride on horseback, nor command 
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men, before she was launched against 
the English to their utter undoing. 

Ls hl , 

The Due d’Alengon made the cam- 
paign of the Loire by her side. “In 
everything,” he said, “excepting the 
making of war, she was as simple as any 








twenty or thirty years of war. But they 
admired, above all, her use of artillery, 
where she had a consummate ability.” 
It must be plain that if these gifts 
of hers came from anybody, they came 
direct from God. To use the words of 


Jeanne d'Arc.—By Kaulbach. 


other young girl, but in war she was 
very skilful, either in the bearing of the 
spear or in mustering an army, in ap- 
pointing the order of battle or dispos- 
ing of artillery. All were astounded to 
see her display the skill and foresight 
of a captain exercised by a practice of 


a very distinguished commentator on 
the life of this inspired woman, “ If 
a Suffolk ploughboy, fresh from the 
plough-tail, were to be suddenly put on 
board a great ironclad on the eve of a 
great battle, everyone would admit that 
it could only be by a miracle if he 
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should display, in manceuvring and 
fighting that great conglomerate of 
complex machinery, the naval genius of 
Nelson or the skill of Admiral Hornby. 
Yet for an illiterate maiden of eighteen, 
who had never sat in a saddle nor worn 


- 7 


Jeanne d’Arc. 


armor, to command an army of ten thou- 
send men with such consummate suc- 
cess as to destroy the established power 
of the English in France, was not less 
extraordinary, not less demanding a 
miraculous or supernatural explana- 
tion. What, then, is that explanation ?” 





I have already referred to the prevail- 
ing unwillingness of the deepest thought 
of the present age to admit of any in- 
terference in the established routine of 
the physical or psychological universe. 
Happily, the belief is general in the ex- 


By Ingres. 


istence of a divine Creator or First 
Cause. But it seems more in accord- 
ance with the established rules of de- 
sign in the universe, patent on every 
side, that it should be allowed to pur- 
sue the clock-work of its way without 
any interference on the part of its Crea- 
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eanne d'Arc at Domrémy.—By Chapu 


tor. The mechanic who could make a 
clock capable of running for ten thou- 
sand years, and containing within itself 
the capacity for repair, would certainly 
impress us as a much more capable 
workman than he whose handicraft re- 
quired his more or less constant super- 
vision to keep it going. 

Sut in the case of Jeanne d’Arc the 
spiritual world, or that beyond our 
senses, whatever it may be, was in 
constant preponderance, and fashioned 
everything that she did to the best and 
quickest results. 

[am personally acquainted with a very 
lovely old lady who believes that she 
is able to hold immediate and personal 
conferences with her Maker. When- 
ever she has any question of unusual 
moment to be decided, she retires to 
her bedroom, falls on her knees in 





prayer, and asks her 
God for direct per- 
sonal advice, and she 
is convinced that she 
always receives it. He 
tells her with his own 
voice, and has always 
told her, exactly what 
to do. 

This supreme and 
unusual gift of faith 
would certainly be 
questioned, if not 
scoffed at, by the pres- 
ent every-day world 
of men and women. 
But if it need con- 
firmation, such con- 
firmation can assur- 
edly be found in the 
w e11- authenticated 
history of the so- 
called heretic who was 
burned at the stake 
on May 30, 1429. 

The story of that 
maiden’s earthly ca- 
reer is thoroughly 
tinctured with mirac- 
ulous elements of 
constant occurrence. 
She was always in the 
presence of the invis- 
ible world. She heard 
the voices of angels 
and of just men and 
just women who had long since gone to 
their reward. She was a stone divinely 
cut from the mountain quarry. She 
was as divinely shaped, graven, and 
built into the social fabric of the time. 
Upon no other supposition can we ap- 
preciate her foreknowledge of things 
to come. From none but a divine 
teacher did she gather the art of war, 
or was she enabled to turn a huddled 
mob of sheep into resistless soldiery. 

At the beginning of 1429 the English 
were to France what Germany was at 
the beginning of 1871, only more so. 
Talbot was the English Von Moltke, 
and the victories of Verneuil, of Poic- 
tiers, of Agincourt, and of Herrings 
were as decisive as those of Sedan and 
of Metz. The battles waged during a 
hundred years had effectually forged 
the chain of English supremacy in 
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France. English garrisons were sta- 
tioned in Paris and Rouen and Bor- 
deaux. 

The French had neither money, nor 
men, nor king, nor prestige. Their 
nominal ruler was vacillating and ut- 
terly incapable. His chosen advisers 
dreaded success more than failure. Out 
of all this dismay and distrust Jeanne 
d’Are arose like some fragrant, unex- 
pected exhalation. In the course of a 
single year she had changed everything 
—delivered Orleans, crowned the king, 
destroyed English prestige, re-created 
and regenerated France. 

Jeanne’s explanation of this matter 
was at once simple and conclusive. She 
freely said that it was not her own 
strength, but that of “My Lord,” the 
King of heaven. She was in constant 
correspondence with invisible guides. 
There were more than one of them, and 
she learned to identify them and to 
name them with the utmost confidence. 
She insisted that they were neither in- 
visible nor intangible to her. In her 
carliest years they came to her as voices, 
whose sound, though speaking out of 
empty space, fell distinctly on her ear. 
Later she recognized them as persons, 
an finally she trusted them as friends. 

As a lesson of sweet confidence which 
was absolute and explicit, and which 
was not deceived, the story of Jeanne’s 
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life may, if properly taken, fail not to 
fall as a benediction upon the wide 
scepticism and utter utilitarianism of 
the present day. 


UNDER THE APPLE-TREES ON PARADISE ROAD 


By Isabel Bowman Fiuley 


LOOKED at Miss 
Wickford’s eyes. 
“They are gray,” I 
murmured. 

“T do not follow 
you,” she said, per- 
plexed. 

I gathered my 
wits together. 
“There are two 
kinds of romanti- 
cism,” I made haste to assert, contin- 
uing our discussion; “the lurid and 
the gray—the wildly passionate and the 
tenderly subdued—just as there are the 





gorgeousness of the tropics and the 
twilight of the north.” This was good 
as a diversion and let down the bars to 
a herd of ideas. 

“Some men and women,” I continued, 
“cannot go through life without yield- 
ing to a mad, blind emotion which they 
designate as ‘love,’ but which is, in re- 
ality, nothing but a fever of the mind. 
Others are content to be called indif- 
ferent because they will their reason to 
educate their hearts, because they recog- 
nize the face of Folly behind the mask. 
They have a theory of love, its purity, 
its poetry, its essence, which they can’t 
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bring themselves to vulgarize by actual 
experience ; the dream is so sweet they 
cannot bear to rouse themselves to grasp 
the reality.” I had begun in idleness 
and ended in earnest. 

“Tf you will study the subject,” I 
went on, trying to regain my lighter 
tone, “you will find that the lurid 
romanticists are, after all, the most 
thorough realists.” 

“A paradox, indeed !” 

“Not at all. We know that youth is 




















Under the Apple-Trees 





the period most sus- 
ceptible to lurid ro- 
manticism, and we 
know, too, that youth 
is impetuous, de- 
manding, absorbent. 
It is not content to 
inhale the fragrance 
of a passion—its es- 
sence, as I said before 
—but if must absorb it at one great 
gulp. It cannot stand before a curtain 
and dream upon the unknown, but it 
must penetrate every recess, every nook ; 
no melody lulls it to a lotus trance, it 
must question every tone, test the 


change of every key ; it cannot look into 
love-lit eyes and read a declaration there 
in silent rhyme, but it must unseal the 
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lips, loosen the tongue, and demand 
words, words, words in a repetition of 
vain idiocy ; it has no imagination, it is 
all fingers and eyes. What is that but 
realism ?” 

‘Realism, perhaps, but the poetry of 
realism!” Miss Wickford placed the 
red cushion more comfortably under 
her head as she leaned back in her 
chair. “ But what of affinity?” she 
asked. ‘“ What of fate?” 

“There is no fate in love.” 

“Teonoclast! What of love at first 
sight ?” 

“ Bosh. Two young people, primed 
with romance and youthful vitality, 
meet under certain picturesque condi- 
tions, and the result is an electric shock 
to the imagination. The divorce court 
is often the consequence.” 

Miss Wickford’s eyes flashed. 
were decidedly gray. 

“T am sure there is not one woman 
ina thousand who enters into matrimony 
with any such cold-blooded idea!” she 
exclaimed, indignantly. “ Of course I 
can't answer for the men, but I should 
like to think better of them than that.” 

* Do think better of them,” I mur- 
mured. 

Thus had we argued away the summer 
in the old apple-orchard on Paradise 
Road. We had drifted together as the 
only two persons from the outside world 
in a country neighborhood will drift to- 
gether when they have congenial tastes. 
She was staying at Barker’s and I at 
Peckham’s, and I defy you to lay a fin- 
ger on the exact spot, for everyone in 
that region who is not a Peckham is 
sure to be a Barker. 

Love played no part in our inter- 
course save in ethical and psychological 
discussions ; behind Miss Wickford’s 
ease of manner was a dignity that for- 
bade any but impersonal trifling. More- 
over, there was no place in my life for 
love. I was a lawyer and ambitious, a 
club man and luxurious. I had early 
resolved that I would only marry a 
woman whose position would be a step 
onward in my career, who would add to, 
not curtail, my luxuries. Having early 
seen the sufferings which poverty can 
inflict on delicately bred women, in my 
own mother’s cares and struggles, I did 
not wish a repetition of it in my wife. 


They 
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Thus far I had controlled my destiny 
without an error of judgment; I had 
won my way in my profession step by 
step, and my social position was now 
established in the inner circle. But the 
farther J] penetrated into the golden 
atmosphere, the more I felt the need of 
a larger income, and marriage was the 
speediest course I could pursue for its 
attainment. With a woman of wealth 
for my wife I could lay the lines of my 
life on the liberal scale my ambition 
ached for; with a poor wife social ex- 
tinction would result, and I had never 
yet met the woman for whose love I 
ared to pay the penalty. Thus I had 
long ago given my heart to understand 
that it was endured for only physical 
necessities. 

This is a brutal statement, you will 
say. True, but it is honest ; most jin- 
de-si¢cle men act but do not confess. 

I had sought the rural peace of Para- 
dise Road for a few weeks of quiet work, 
intending, when the season was fairly 
begun, to move into Newport to fulfil 
my social engagements. But somehow 
the time slipped away, and I found my- 
self still in my country retreat, still 
breathing the mixed atmosphere of 
barnyards, sweet clover, salt winds, and 
ripening grapes. A convenient hay- 
stack or a friendly bowlder shielded me 
from the recognizing gaze and question- 
ing tongues of club friends as they trot- 
tel by on their hunters, solemnly ab- 
sorbed in the wildly exhilarating pursuit 
of the aniseed bag. Why I did not 
want to be seen I could scarcely explain ; 
it seemed merely the instinct of self 
preservation of a social liberty. 

As for Miss Wickford, she rarely 
spoke of herself at all; but from a pass- 
ing remark that she was “resting from 
work,” and from her evident familiarity 
with literature and its kindred subjects, 
I concluded that she was one of the 
army of unfortunates whose health is 
worn and nerves racked, instilling knowl- 
edge into the rising generation. But, 
to tell the trath, it was a question which 
never occupied me—TI accepted her as I 
found her, a charming woman with 
whom to argue away the days of sum- 
mer. 

When we first met the trees in the 
old orchard were a dream of blushing 
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snow ; now the apples were well round. 
ed. 

The sun, filtering through tie leaves, 
splashed in spangles over Miss Wick- 
ford’s gown, one sparkling like a brooch 
at her throat, another resting like a 
golden mouche on her cheek. And her 
eyes—with this golden light reflected in 
them they were not gray, after all. 

** And Miss Wickford has her ideal? ” 
I asked. 

“Of course Miss Wickford has her 
ideal. What woman has not? Yor the 
child it is the bewildering prince in the 
fairy-tales, for the young girl it is the 
hero of the favorite novel, for the woman 
it is an image of perfection no man has 
yet, I suppose, ever realized.” 

“As one of the miserable reality, I 
thank you.” 

“ Do you know there is nothing more 
irritating than applying generalities 7 
It spoils conversation.” 

“No? I was of the opinion, from 
several occasions I had in mind, that it 
‘ather stimulated it. But this is travel- 
ling away from Miss Wickford’s ideal. 
Pray let us see if he has any human 
attributes.” 

* He must be all humanity. He must 
be one of the multitude, battling for 
human rights, quick to resent injustice, 
yet calm in rectifying it; he must be a 
leader of men, a pattern——” 

‘Not a prig?” 

“As much a gentleman on a raft as 
in a drawing-room ; generous, yet not a 
spendthrift ; religious, without ostenta- 
tion or cant ; as courteous to a beggar 
as to a king e 

“Really now! to expect him to back 
out before a 7 

“Do hush! He must care for litera- 
ture, ‘music and art ;’ he must know 
his authors well and love them ; he must 
be a manly man with the sympathetic 
intuitions of a woman ; above all things, 
he must have a will of his own.” 

“Cause: incompatibility of temper.” 

“Do let me finish in peace! He must 
be firm yet gentle in his own household, 
treating his wife as his equal in all 
things. He must be particular in his 
dress, yet not a fop. He must be as 
sweet-tempered over a dinner of herbs 
as over one of mushrooms——” 

“Well, considering all the mental and 














physical exertions he has to make, that 
is rather a slim diet; a fellow at the 
club ate twenty mushrooms as one 
course.” 

“He will certainly not do anything 
as abominable as that! But it is use- 
less to waste the catalogue of his virtues 
on a sceptic.” 

“His vices, then ?” 

* He has none.” 

“Oh! Sir Galahad.” 

“We will not pursue the subject ”— 
Miss Wickford 's lips were trying not to 
curve in a smile—‘ it is too sacred to 
be lightly treated.” 

“One question, I beg.” 

“ But one?” 

‘¢ One.” 

“That one then, but no more.” 

“Ts he to be rich?” 

“ Materialist!” She looked at me 
with a peculiar light in her enigmatic 
gray eyes. The sunlight had slipped 
from her face and now burned a glory 
behind her head. “It is a question, I 
must confess, that has not occurred to 
me. What do you think ?”—musingly 
—‘‘ shall he be rich or shall he be 
poor? es 

“Ts it a question at all in these latter 
nineteenth century days? ‘To be a poor 
man in these times of luxury, of travel, 
of inventions, of all the thousand and 
one thines which go to make life beauti- 
ful and smooth, is to be a blind man set 
down in a gallery of art treasures. Let 
him be rich, by all means, let him be 
brutally rich!” 

Silence followed my words. I did not 
look at Miss Wickford, but down at a 
young apple fallen prematurely from its 
stem, which I was rolling idly with my 
stick about the ground. Intuitively I 
knew that the look in her face was one 
I should not care to see. 

* Yos,” she said at last, with a sigh, 
“all the thousand and one little acts of 
selfishness, of greed, of coldness, of base 
speculation, of wanton rudeness, which 
we term, to our infinite self-satisfaction, 
‘fin de siecle’ What a comfortable 
phrase that is! Like Charity’s cloak it 
covers such a multitude of sins, besides 
giving them an air of chic. There is no 
doubt they all go to make life smooth, 
but you might have left out the word 
‘ beautiful.’ ” 
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“Then he will not be brutally rich ?” 
Still I did not look at her. 

“No. A brutally rich man, if he be 
born rich, is generally considered by 
the public as half fool, and is never al- 
lowed the chance to prove himself any- 
thing else ; ridicule represses him from 
the start, and there is no executioner as 
sure as ridicule.” 

“Not even poverty ?” 

“ Poverty ?”— impatiently —‘ why it is 
the men who have to strive who achieve! 
If everyone were rich the world would 
come to a standstill.” 

“But a comfortable standstill, you 
must admit.” 

‘The comfort of the materialist, cer- 
tainly ; the mind and soul absorbed by 
the body, sentiment displaced by utility, 
and idealism an object of scorn. I 
firmly believe the standard of art of the 
next generation will be the standard of 
dollars ; the man who will best describe 
So-and-so’s stock in verse will be dubbed 
the poet, while he who sings of a fan, a 
sunset, or a rose, or paints the ideal, 
will be repudiated as a crank. Alas ! 
there ll be no ‘idle singer of an empty 
day.’” 

“Assuredly not; he will be so well 
paid he will probably dine at Del’s, or 
its equivalent.” 

Miss Wickford expressed her scorn 
ina gesture. ‘ That's just it!” she ex- 
claimed. “*‘ Del’s’ is a climax of jfin-de- 
siécle ambition. To dine at Del's, and 
for all which that implies to a sordid 
nature, men cheat and steal, and sell 
themselves! Ifa man has no money of 
his own, and will not work for it, he 
finds the easiest way to obtain it is to 
convince some rich girl he is madly in 
love with her, and then, as soon as she is 
his wife he starts in to spend her means 
with a shamelessness that is appalling. 
No rich girl can ever be sure she is 
really loved. She is but the necessary 
appendage to her money. Imagine—if 
a man can !—her humiliation when she 
discovers this fact! Ah, how beautiful 
life could be made if men of your class 
—men of energy, of brains, of taste— 
would only try to raise the standard of 
their set to a higher plane, to a purer, 
more genuine atmosphere, where a 
man’s measure is not taken by his 
pocketbook, where every action not 
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based on dollars and cents is not be- 
little! and sordidly misinterpreted ! 
Life was not given us to use basely, 
weakly, but vividly, with purpose! to 
create, to fulfil, to complete, to mould 
according to our ideals ; and even if we 
fail, our failure will still have a touch of 
divinity from the inspiration of our 
dreams.” 

Miss Wickford spoke with the fire 
and earnestness of an apostle, and her 
words stirred to a faint flame the dead 
embers of my boyish aspirations and 
resolves—long ago smothered by the 
desire of wealth and place—as the 
scent of a spring flower on a city street 
will suddenly revive to our senses the 
dewy freshness of a country morning. 
But I had grown unused to betray emo- 
tion or enthusiasm. 

“ Better dare all things, even death,” 
I said, “than live to a ripe old age in 
purposeless content ?” 

* A thousand times yes!” 

“A thousand times no! The wise 
man knows that the secret of content is 
placid anticipation, all action being dis- 
illusion, and he therefore yields himself 
to the joys of Epicurean dreaming and 
life flows by, impalpable as a roseate 
cloud. We are beneath the sacred Bo- 
tree, Nirvana is in the air.” 

Miss Wickford looked up at the 
enarled and twisted branches overhead. 
“So it’s Nirvana,’ she murmured; “I 
should have taken it for frying bacon.” 

We laughed. Such laughter had 
winged the summer. 

“It scores you a point,” she con- 
tinued, “as it is a case where the anti- 


cipation is better than the reality. The 
anticipation indicates crispness, the 
reality will be soggy.” 

Again we laughed. So pure and 


wholesome was the air of Paradise Road, 
we were not ashamed to laugh at noth- 
ner. 

“My millennium,” she said, after a 
while, ‘‘is to be one of culture, of con- 
tent, and the leisure of attainment.” 

“Leisure?” I questioned. “ What 
ereater leisure can there be than what 
the Four Hundred are now enjoying 
within a stone’s throw of us ?” 

“T said the leisure of attainment ; 
what have they attained? Not even en- 
joyment, nothing but satiety. It is 
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treadmill work, trying to outdo one’s 
neighbors, rushing around the world 
without an object, making amusement 
a business. No, what I eall leisure is a 
rest after work, a complete withdrawal 
from all material things, when the soul 
ean be heard, and the mind and body 
relax in delicious repose, like the pois- 
ing of a bird in midair when it lets it- 
self float with the breeze, the dolce far 
niente of the Italian, the noon-day rest 
of our South. But there is Mrs. Barker 
beckoning to tea. Good soul! she has 
been attending to the material things 
of life with zest and interest ; my mil- 
lennium to Mrs. Barker will be worse 
than a nightmare. Yet vou would have 
the world peopled with Mrs. Barkers !” 

“No, no,” 1 protested, “not all Mrs. 
Sarkers. I would have one Miss Wick- 
ford.” 

The sun was setting, staining the or- 
chard a crimson glory ; the mosses on 
the low stone wall took on a multitude 
of new beauties ; the dew, falling on the 
upturned soil of a field near by, gave 
forth a pungent odor; the long, low 
beat of the surf on the beach came like 
the rhythmic ending of a rhyme. Miss 
Wickford rose. The sunset flushed her 
cheeks, losing itself in her unfathom- 
able eyes. 

“The summer is over,” she said, with 
a little sigh, casting a lingering look 
around, “and rest, and peace. I go 
to-morrow.” 

The book we had been reading lay on 
the ground. It was Morris’s “ Karthly 
Paradise,” and it had woven itself in 
charmingly with our unconstrained and 
pleasant summer. It was the act of 
stooping to pick it up, perhaps, which 
sent the blood rushing in such confu- 
sion to my head that I could only stu- 
pidly repeat: “'To-morrow ?” 

“Yes, to-morrow. Come in and take 
tea with me as a farewell banquet, and 
you can moralize to Mrs. Barker over 
the depressing reality of the bacon.” 

I assented silently ; words had, for 
the moment, left my tongue. 

Supper over, we strolled out to the 
porch and found the moon just rising, 
The inky shadows under the apple- 
trees were pierced by silver darts that 
showered over our empty chairs. The 
summer was over, as she had said. 
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“Come,” I said, “ it will never do for 
you to leave without a farewell view of 
the surf by moonlight.” 

She made no objection and we passed 
down the silvered road to the beach. 
With a long, sibilant curl, the foam 
spread over the sand in a line of gleam- 
iny whiteness, dashing itself in jewelled 
sprays against the cliffs, leaping over 
the outlying rocks like frightened rab- 
bits scurrying before the relentless 
hounds, and finally losing itself in the 
darkness of Purgatory with a hopeless 
moan. 

Miss Wickford drew a long breath of 
delight. 


“And underneath his feet the moonlit sea 
Went shepherding his sheep disorderly,” 


she quoted from the book we had just 
put away. 

“Talk of sunrise and sunset,” she 
continued, softly ; “to me there is noth- 
ing so exquisite as a perfect moonlit 
night by the sea. Artists can’t paint it, 
poets can’t describe it-—music is its sole 
interpreter.” 

“Like love,” I said (and why, I know 
not), ‘a syllable too much will spoil it.” 

So we talked on in snatches, in the 
subdued tones one uses in the presence 
of a higher power. 

The spell of the wizard held us both. 

I acquiesced with silent reluctance 
when she said it was time to go. With- 
out hesitation she took my _ proffered 
arm as we went up the hill. She was 
no longer argumentative or self-reliant 
with the poise of a Dianic nymph, but 
thoroughly fascinating with a womanly 
reserve of sweetness and caressing sym- 
pathy that thrilled me with an odd emo- 
tion I had never felt before. 

We walked slowly to the house. The 
honeysuckle, trailing over the stone 
wall, was fragrant with bloom. The 
moment of leave-taking had come and 
I was dumb; the conventional words 
of parting were swallowed up by this 
stronger and most inexplicable feeling. 

Miss Wickford opened the door, paus- 
ing with one hand on the knob, the 
other extended to me. 

“You have made the summer pass 
very pleasantly,” she said, softly ; ‘* good- 
night and—good-by.” 
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| took her hand 


I took her hand in both of mine; our 
eyes met. The strange feeling, which 
had been gathering force within me all 
the evening, rushed over me and forced 
an impetuous throng of ardent, tender 
words to my tongue. All the vows, the 
protestations, the endearing phrases 
Love can weave were ready to pour forth 
to woo her, when Caution, the high- 
priestess of Habit, laid her clammy 
finger on my lips. 

In an instant everything was chaos. 
Dizzy, quivering, I kissed her hand 
passionately and then fled up the moon- 
lit road, pursued by the shadow of my- 
self, struggling with this strange, new 
conflict of emotion, such as I had never 
dreamed could ever overwhelm my well- 
regulated life. And through it all, 
above the murmur of the little brook 
keeping step with the road, lcuder than 
the splashing of the willow branches 
bathing in the stream, I seemed to hear 
a low, mocking laugh, ending in one 
word: “ Coward! ” 
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“Coward! Coward!” the brook 
caught and echoed in its babbling 
voice, beating time with the throbbing 
of my heart and brain and flying feet. 


The next morning, when matter-of- 
fact daylight had washed the moonlight 
fantasies from my brain, worldly wis- 
dom patted me on the back and cried, 
“ Well done.” 

This resonant, unctuous voice was 
much more to my taste than the strang- 
ling cries of murdered Love, so, gather- 
ing my traps together, I complacently 
hastene oif to Lenox, where I was : 
guest at the most exclusive houses. 
But the spell of the summer was 
stronger than [had thought. The vis- 
ion of the apple-orchard with the sun- 
light filtering down on Miss Wickford, 
and the light of her mysterious eyes, 
would not be banished. 

I cut my stay short and went back to 
town, falling to work ina fury of de- 
termination to exorcise this demon of 
memory. But agaifi it was useless. 
Work was as impotent to break the spell 
as pleasure. The instant my mind was 
at leisure it was Miss Wickford’s face, 
Miss Wickford’s eyes, the sound of Miss 
Wickford’s voice that caught and held 
it, in spite of all my struggles for the 
mastery. 

The only cure, perhaps, was to meet 
her again and in aless becoming envi- 
ronment—in 2 boarding-house parlor, 
for instance, with its paucity of pictur- 
esqueness, with none of the summer's 
languorous spell to lend her charm. But 
where was she to be found? And would 
she receive me when found? I studied 
the roster of the public schools with no 
success. ‘The ouly Wickford in the city 
directory was the Fifth Avenue multi- 
millionaire. His only daughter, Grace, 
I knew well; in fact, when she had 
made her début the previous winter, I 
had half formed the plan of laying 
sieve to her heart, for had she not 
wealth, good looks, and position——the 
three requisites I had resolved my wife 
must have? But somehow I never got 
further than the thought; my will had 
not been strong enough to coerce my 
fancy, and there was no need to hurry. 
There was always time, I told myself, 
and so there was—with time had come 


fate, and fate had been stronger than 
reason and resolve. 

Walking up the Avenue one after- 
noon, my thoughts busy with the one 
subject forever occupying them, I came 
upon Grace Wickford, just returning 
from a drive. I accepted her cordial 
invitation to enter and take a cup of 
tea, as I was suddenly inspired with a 
hope that, after all, she might know 
something of my Miss Wickford — a poor 
relation, perhaps, acknowledged only 
in confidential moments, whose where- 
abouts might be discovered by judi- 
cious cross-examination. 

Entering the drawing-room, we found 
the tea-table already in possession of a 
girl comfortably ensconced in a big 
chair, with a lot of thrown-off fur cover- 
ings as a background. ‘Two of the 
swaggerest men in town were in attend- 
ance on her, gazing at her with the 
most ardent devotion a drawing-room 
admits. She turned her head lazily as 
we entered and laughingly greeted my 
companion. 

“ You took such a long drive, Grace,” 
she said, “I could not wait another 
moment for my tea, so you see what 
liberties your absence forced upon me.” 

Her glance swept mine as she spoke, 
but with the blank indifference of the 
stranger. 

To find my search thus ended with 
the abruptness of the unexpected, like 
the sudden glare of a search-light in 
one’s eyes out of the darkness, roused 
such a commotion in my brain I could 
neither hear nor see. I stood motion- 
less by the door, until I became dimly 
conscious thet my hostess was looking 
back at me in some surprise and the 
men were greeting me. I pulled my- 
self together and went toward them. 

“My cousin, Miss Sargent,” Grace 
Wickford said. 

What did it mean? Surely I could 
not be mistaken in those unmistakable 
eyes, that nameless charm of face and 
voice, that easy dignity of manner ? 
No. Love may be blind, but his in- 
tuitions will read the sign-posts, dis- 
guise them as we may, and I knew she 
was my Miss Wickford. 

She accepted the introduction with 
the courteous indifference we bestow on 
the stranger we expect never to meet 
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again ; not the quiver of a lash betrayed 
the consciousness of a previous ac- 
quaintance. When she left she did not 
even pretend to overlook me, but gave 
me a graciously civil bow. Her acting 
was so perfect that for the moment I 
doubted and held myself at fault. 

“Yes, my cousin Dorothy Wickford 
Sargent,” Grace Wickford said in an- 
swer to my questions. ‘ Strange you’ve 
never met before !” 

Dorothy Wickford Sargent! the or- 
phan possessor of unlimited millions ! 


almost too clever, Papa says, for her 
own good— it makes her szeptical, you 
know. She never believes any nian 
wants to marry her except for her 
money, yet I know several men who are 
really, really in love with her, but she 
wont believe it, no matter how hard 
they try to convince her. She can b 
awfully fascinating, you know, when sli 
wants to be, and she’s awfully good, too 
—spends most of her time looking up 
peor people, not slum paupers, you 
know, but teachers and that sort of 























Gave me a graciously civil bow, 


the girl whose name men at the clubs 
mentioned with the quiet respect of 
genuine admiration! the girl I had 
heard Society criticise and adulate by 
turns before my own foot had crossed 
the sacred threshold! the girl who had 
more offers in a month than others had 
in a lifetime! the girl I had always 
wanted to meet and had always missed ! 

The room reeled before me; I could 
have fled from myself as I had fled once 
before, on that accursed night, but 
Grace Wickford was volubly continuing : 

* Dorothy’s awfully clever, you know, 


thing. She says that people quarrel and 
theorize over the paupers, while the class 
that can’t beg and won't steal—reduced 
people, you know~— are quietly starving 
to death. So she’s made that her work, 
and though she never talks about it I 
know she’s been the salvation of lots of 
them. Whenever you hear of a girl of 
talent making her way in the world, you 
may be sure that Dorothy has given her 
the start. She’s rather eccentric, though, 
you know; she won't live with us, but 
keeps house with two old ladies to 
chaperon her, two cousins that were 
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poor, I believe, and Dorothy discovered 
them somewhere and brought them to 
live with her. Then some summers she 
goes off no one knows where - her ‘ va- 
cations,’ she calls them, ‘when she re- 
news acquaintance with her soul.’ ‘ Fid- 
dlesticks !’ Papa says. But isn’t that 
odd? We wanted her to go to Europe 
with us this past summer, but she 
wouldn’t, and I haven’t yet found out 
where she did go, and don’t suppose I 
ever shall. Oh! must you go? You’ve 
deserted us entirely lately; have you 
been away, or too awfully busy? Some 
afternoon, when we are both at leisure, 
I'll take you to call on Dorothy. I think 


you and she will be congenial; the two 
cleverest people in New York, you know. 
No, no! that isn’t flattery! But be 
careful not to fall in love with her— 
it will be hopeless, you know. Good- 
by! Tl let you know about the after- 
noon.” 


O Fate, Fate! you came to me rose- 
wreathed and smiling, and I struék you 
in the face! But revenge is yours. 
Night and day the torturing back- 
ground of my thoughts is the question : 
had I not won the priceless treasure I 
so ruthlessly spurned under the apple- 
trees on Paradise Road ? 


LANGWORTHY’S LOANS 


By Earle Tracy 


ANGWORTHY stood before a tall 
cheval glass in his sister’s guest- 
room. ‘The bed, the divan, and 

almost all the chairs were strewn with 
articles of masculine attire in many pat- 
terns and colors, which were not in 
harmony with one another nor with 
Lineworthy. 

In the middle of the room Lang- 
worthy’s very small niece, in an evening 
coat, was struggling to telescope its 


flawless sleeves. to the leneth of her 


chubby arms. Its waist touched the 
floor, while the tails, sweeping behind, 
made a sumptuous train. On her di- 
minutive figure the coat lost its associa- 
tions with fasionable life, and suggest- 
ed nothine so much as a seal rampant. 

“Dis unka Lang’s darling baby,” she 
announced, 

“Child!” exclaimed Langworthy, 
springing to the rescue of the garment. 

“Fix it faw me,” said his niece, as she 
resigned herself with assurance to his 
care, 

“No,” said Langworthy firmly, taking 
the coat by the sleeves and dropping 
her out of it. “ But I'll trade you Papa's 
jacket—it’s about your shape, I think,” 
and Langworthy took off the portly ten- 
nis jacket by which his wrists and fore- 
arms had been entirely unprotected. 


Langworthy had arrived that morning 
from the city, and had had the misfor- 
tune to precede his trunk. His travel- 
ling suit, which would ordinarily have 
served him for all occasions in the 
country, had gone out of usefulness at 
luncheon, when his devoted niece shared 
her chocolate with him, and the clothes 
which were now in the room were offer 
ings from the other men in the house. 

‘There were suits of medium size, tall 
suits, and broad suits; but the image 
which haunted the mirror was both tall 
and broad. 

“That's the last hope in flannels,” he 
muttered, as he watched his niece begin 
to polish the floor vigorously with the 
tennis jacket, cooing, 

“Dis unka Lang’s darling baby.” 

He donned a dress-coat from the as- 
sortment lying at his command, and was 
admiring his appearance, when he heard 
a tap at the door and his sister’s voice 
outside saying, “ It’s Jessie.” 

“ About to send for you,” said Lang- 
worthy, opening the door and stepping 
solicitously back to his place before the 
glass. ‘ Do you think Sunderland 
would mind if these heins were let down 
temporarily?” he asked, picking the 
trousers from the back of a chair and 
holding them out for her inspection, 
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“My poor dear Lang,” said his sister, 
regarding him tenderly, “the hems 
wouldn’t be a patch on your ankles.” 

“ Put a ruffle on ‘em then,” said Lang- 
worthy; “Ive got to go out in the 
evening.” 

“Tm afraid you haven't seen yourself 
in the back, dear,” said his sister. ‘“‘ The 
tails begin too early—right here,” and 
she placed her hand slightly beneath 
Langworthy’s broad shoulder-blades. 

“ Hang the luck!” cried Langwortby, 
looking gingerly and disconsolately over 
his shoulder. “I seem to be too big 
for any place but a museum until my 
trunk comes. If that fool cleaner had 
not scorched my coat, [d wear it stains 
and all. Send me up a light dinner and 
drop in to see me once in a while, 
Jessie.” 

“You're coming down to dinner,” 
said his sister, decidedly. ‘ You’re com- 
ing down coat or no coat; but I think 
you can surely get into Tom's tennis 







She was about to cram the coat into it 
when something else caught her eye ; 
she grasped it out of the valise, and 
tried to crush it into the jacket pocket. 

“ Hold on,” cried Langworthy, dashing 
forward regardless of Sunderland’s coat. 
* Don’t break that!” 

“ Why, it’s my photograph of Eleanor ! 
Is that the way you take good care of 
it?” cried Jessie. ‘She is bending it! 
Don’t do that, Baby!” 

Langworthy would not risk tearing 
the picture away, but he grasped one 
end ; the baby held obstinately to the 
other, trying to reach up with it to the 
pocket of the coat he wore. 

“ Make it go by-by, unka Lang ; make 


it go by-by in pocket,” she urged. 
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“You little witch, let me have it and 
I will,” said Langworthy, blushing like 
a girl, and pulling away the picture. 

“T think you can get into this,” said his 
sister, holding up the tennis jacket be- 
tween them, while Langworthy slipped 
the photograph of Eleanor Wentworth 
into a position with which it was famuil- 
iar, although it had never been intro- 
duced to Sunderland’s breast-pocket 
before. 

“Oh, I can get into it, and mostly out 
of it,” said Langworthy, taking it from 
her, “but Tll just tell you this: if any- 
one comes, I disappear. And you are 
to tell nobody that Pm with you.” 

“ But the Wentworths,” pleaded his 
sister; “oh, I can’t bear to think that 
the baby has cheated you out of a sight 
of the Wentworths. You oughtn’t to 
have let her get on your lap at lun- 
cheon.” 

“My dear girl,” answered Lang- 
worthy, “if my plague-taken trunk had 
only followed me instead of some other 
man, the baby would have been wel- 
come to ruin two suits. But don’t 
worry, ‘Tom will scare the trunk up by 
to-morrow, and in a temperature like 
this Pll not take cold in my wrists.” 

That evening, in the starlight, a ham- 
mock swayed gently under the trees 
that shaded the Wentworth home. The 
dusk showed only a faint mist of white 
in the hammock. Across the road, on 
the Fay veranda, played the will-o’-the- 
wisps that are cigars in daytime. Now 
and again a face stood out of the dark- 
ness in the flare of a lighted match. 

“Four to-night,” said Eleanor Went- 
worth, counting the spots of fire. “A 
new man has come and not a thing have 
we seen of the Fays to-day. I’m going 
to get Mamma and go over to tell them 
it’s a shame to neglect us so for a mere 
new man.” 

A great rollicking laugh, rising above 
the other voices, came across from the 
lay veranda. Eleanor had been about 
to leave her hammock, but she dropped 
into it again. 

“Wait and be surprised,” she advised 
herself confidently, and the hammock 
swung on in silence. 

Rather late in the evening Miss 
Wentworth left her shadows and went 
into the house. “It’s a burning shame,” 


she declared, in amused vexation, giving 
a final glance at the waxing and waning 
lights across the road. 

A mysterious week followed. By day, 
the Fay household had its usual mem- 
bers, as far as could be judged from out- 
side, and Jessie dropped in to chat at 
the Wentworths in the usual infornial 
way; but Eleanor did not return the 
visits, and Jessie did not reproach her. 
In the evenings Tom Fay, or John, or 
Sunderland would stroll across and tik 
over their day’s adventures, in which 
the name of Langworthy did not ap- 
pear. And yet an extra cigar, and 
Langworthy’s unmistakable laugh were 
part of the evening programme on the 
Fay veranda. 

At the end of the week the indefin- 
able atmosphere of unrest that Eleanor 
had noticed about the Fays was lifted. 
Jessie began to call her a selfish girl to 
neglect them so, and one of three cigars 
strolled over and insisted on her joining 
the idle party across the way. Lang- 
worthy’s laugh was gone. 

Shortly after this unfortunate visit 
Langworthy returned to his sister’s in 
full panoply of war, declaring he had 
sat on his trunk all the way out, and 
was ready to dress for all occasions. 
The occasions included a call on Mrs. 
Wentworth, although the little mist of 
white no longer swayed under the 
Wentworth trees. Langworthy had come 
out in the country without knowing that 
Kleanor was making visits away from 
home. She did not get back until late 
autumn, when the Fays had returned to 
their city home. Then Langworthy, 
walking down Broadway one morning 
in early winter, met her face to face. 

Fate had been so fertile in schemes 
for keeping her out of his sight, that 
Langworthy prided himself he was 
growing reconciled, and even fancied 
his life was not centred round the hid- 
den thought of her. 

“Mr. Langworthy !” 

He stood and looked at her. It is not 
kind of Fate to surprise a young man 
who thinks he knows her plans. 

“Are you home? I thought you had 
adopted visiting as a life-work,” he said 
as he turned to walk with her. ‘I made 
frantic efforts to see you all last sum- 
mer.” 
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Miss Wentworth thought that a pe- 
culiar statement and said so. She could 
trust people in spite of mysteries, but 
she did not like to have them distort 
facts. 

“It's true,” he maintained, stoutly, 
“it’s ridiculously true, and if you don’t 
believe me you can ask Jessie. I'll let 
her tell you now. Have you seen her?” 

“Tm not going to have time for a sin- 
gle call,” Miss Wentworth said, swerv- 
ing toward the door of a drygoods 
house. ‘I go home this evening, and I 
must do some shopping for Mamma bhe- 
fore the matinée. Good-by.” 

“Oh, no,” said Langworthy, for it 
siddenly seemed impossible to post 
pone the explanation which had waited 
so well all summer; “ you don’t believe 
I tried to see you; don’t you know I 
was out there?” 

“No one has told me anything about 
you, Mr. Langworthy. I really must say 
good-by.” There was a little formality 
in her manner now, but Langworthy 
was too eager to notice it. 

“ What matinée is it?” he demanded. 

Eleanor told him. ‘Mrs. Seldon 
asked me to come,” she added, “ because 
their box is going to be empty and there 
will be a chance to really see the play.” 

“That doesn’t sound very encourag- 
ing to visitors,” said Langworthy, with a 
crestfallen look. ‘Would Mrs. Seldon 
let me in if I promised to keep still?” 

“Come and see,” said Miss Went- 
worth. 

Langworthy was a young lawyer who 
was more devoted to his business than 
his business was to him. His sister had 
once told him that he was the only per- 
son who seemed to have leisure enough 
to do justice to the baby, and “ Lang,” 
who was even more devoted to his niece 
than to his business, had replied that 
no matter how busy he was the baby 
would never trouble him ; so there was 
a standing threat that whenever the 
biby should wear out and disable the 
rest of the family and servants, she 
should be sent to him. 

He was not thinking of that menace, 
however, when he made arrangements 
for closing his office before the matinée ; 
and he was completely bewildered when 
the hall-boy entered with a radiant baby 
and a visiting card. On the card his sis- 


ter had scribbled, ‘“ Worst has come to 
worst.” 

“What's goin’ on?” inquired the 
baby. 

“Who brought this?” asked Lang- 
worthy. 

“A young lady, sir; its nurse, I 





The hall-boy entered with a baby and a visiting 
reckon,” giggled the hall-boy. “She 
said there wasn’t no answer, and she 
skipped.” 

* Run down and call her,” cried Lang- 
worthy. ; 

“She made for the Elevated,” de- 
murred the hall-boy ; “I reckon she’s at 
City Hall by this time. I was a bit slow 
gettin’ up the stairs because the kid 
took a fancy to a gent on the first floor.’ 

“Call acab,” satd Langworthy severe- 
ly, sweeping the baby away from his 
desk and locking the drawers. Po 

“Unka Lang can’t lock it,” protested 
his niece. 

“Unele Lang can,” said Langworthy, 
firmly, “but he can’t take care of his 
baby. He’s going to take her right 
home to Mamma. Come!” 

But the baby backed against the door. 
“Can't go,” she announced, definitely. 

Langworthy caught her up, settled her 
on his shoulder, and trotted briskly 
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round the room with her a moment or 
two, then darted out. Downstairs the 
cab was waiting. 

At home he found that Jessie had 
gone to the theatre, that it was the 
nurse’s afternoon out, and that the baby 
had decided to go into convulsions 
rather than be left with the other ser- 
vants. 

“When Mrs. Fay wanfs her child,” 
said the devoted uncle, as he went down 
the steps with the baby screaming round 
his neck, ‘ tell her to call at Mrs. West- 
brook’s.” 

“Tl take counsel from the nurse,” 
he said to himself, when he had given 
Mrs. Westbrook’s number to the eab- 
man. ‘All Jessie’s friends are fond of 
her baby.” 

,Anything in the way of adventure 
seemed to please baby that day, and 
Langworthy sent her up to Mrs. West- 
brook with his card and his compli- 
ments, never doubting that she would 
prove a gracious guest. 

When he at last reached the theatre 
and was made welcome to the silence of 
Mrs. Seldon’s box, he found hinself 
yearning for some intruder who would 
not know that Mrs. Seldon and Miss 
Wentworth had come solely to hear the 
play. Toward the close of the second 
act he heard his name spoken from the 
back of the box, and excused himself 
quickly to see how his prayer had been 
answered. , 

“This is something that was brought 
round to the club addressed to you,” 
suid the voice of a friend, “and we 
didn’t seem able to cope with it up there. 
The usher didn’t want me to bring it in 
here, but [I promised you would take it 
right " 

“Tm goin’ see it,” a small voice inter- 
rupted, with cheerful assurance, and 
Langworthy felt a round, impetuous 
body jostle past him to the front. 

“There!” ejaculated his friend ; 
“that’s the fourth time it’s bolted. I 
meant to hold fast until you got your 
hands on it. I suppose you know how 
to manage it. Good-by.” 

Langworthy called after him in a stage 
whisper to know how it got to the club, 
but his friend was not waiting. He 
turned back to see his niece already es- 
tablished in Mrs. Seldon’s arms. 





“Tm awfully sorry,” he apologized, in 
real distress. ‘This is something that 
never happened to me before. T'll take 
her home at once.” 

“Oh, let us keep her a little while,” 
Mrs. Seldon pleaded, pressing her cheek 
against the baby’s fresh face. ‘ She’s 
going to be good, and she’s so inter- 
ested. You must be a very nice uncle 
to be trusted with her.” 

“That isn't it,” said Langworthy, 
gently unclasping the baby’s hands from 
Mrs. Seldon’s opera-glasses ; “the fact 
is, I was once indiscreet enough to 
say that the baby would never disturb 
me under any circumstances. She’s 
breaking your bracelet, I'd better take 
her.” 

“T can always keep her quiet,” said 
Miss Wentworth ; and as the curtain fell 
just then, Langworthy allowed himself 
to be persuaded, especially as Mrs. Sel- 
don insisted on playing with her be- 
tween acts. 

“That's the instrument of fate that 
kept me from seeing you last summer,” 
Langworthy said in Kleanor’s ear. They 
were both smiling at the baby as she 
held Mrs. Seldon’s face  eestatically 
between two dimpled hands. ‘She 
poured chocolate over me and I couldn't 
vo out im daylight.” 

“How about evenings ?” asked Klea- 
hor. 

* Because I was a fool, and kept wait- 
inv fora trunk that never came. You 
mustn’t pull Mrs. Seldon’s earrings, 
you're hurting her. Don’t let her abuse 
you, Mrs. Seldon.” 

“Oh, IT love to feel her little hands,” 
Mrs. Seldon vowed. ‘Don’t worry 
about her in the least, we’re getting 
along beautifully.” 

“T tell you, it was pretty hard lines,” 
Langworthy went on, “ to sit there every 
evening in sight of you in the hammock 
and never to cross the road.” 

Kleanor said nothing, remembering 
how frequently his cheerful laugh had 
crossed the road. 

“Tf Tom’s sleeves had been a little 
longer but I kept thinking my trunk 
would come.” 

“Did you wear Mr. Fay’s clothes ? 
Oh, L-can just see you,” cried Eleanor, 
half choking with laughter. ‘“ Now I 
shall neveg forgive you for not coming. 
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I thought it was unfriendly enough be- 
fore.” 

“JI never thought of it in that 
light,” stammered Langworthy. ‘1 
merely knew that I was a fool all round. 
Oh, I must take that child home,” and 
he snatched the baby from the carpet 
where, in spite of all efforts to divert 
her, she was endeavoring to unfasten 
Mrs. Seldon’s shoes. 

At that moment the light died from 
the real life about them to brighten on 
a mimic world. Not one among the 
sea of faces turned expectantly toward 
the stave was more intent than that of 
the baby, as she leaned out of Lang- 
worthy’s arms. 

They settled down in a silence which 
lasted until the baby decided to sit on 
Uncle Lang’s lap. She was not tired of 
the stage, but she had grown sufficiently 
accustomed to it to be able to attend to 
other things at the same time. Lang- 
worthy let her take off his gloves, and 
she spent several moments very quietly 
in transferring them to Eleanor’s daim- 
tily gloved hand. After that she took a 
euriously chased ring of Langworthy’s 
and fitted it assiduously on Eleanor’s 
fingers over the alien glove. 

Langworthy took deep interest in 
this arrangement, while feigning not to 
see it. Kleanor puzzled him. Even 
when the baby announced clearly, ‘‘ Un- 
ka Lang’s ring—dats de best faw you,” 
she looked down with an indulgent 
smile and then returned her interest to 
the play. But baby was not. satisfied 
with a casual glance, and caught lea 
nor by the cheek, demanding her whole 
attention for the ring. Langworthy 
was constrained to recapture his niece, 
who instantly consoled herself by a dive 
for his breast-pocket. 

* Let me kiss it,” she demanded. But 
Langworthy’s hand was over the poc- 
ket. 

“T say,” he asked, rising abruptly, 
“isn’t there time for me to drive home 
with this before I take you to your 
train ?” 

Eleanor rose in a startled way. “I'd 


almost forgotten my train,” she said. 
“Tf you would call a carriage for me at 
the same time-—’ 

“Must you go?” asked Mrs. Seldon, 
lowering her opera-giasses ; “oh, how 
can you leave it?” 

“Tt takes fortitude,” answered FElea- 
nor, While Langworthy smiled grimly. 
“Mr. Langworthy will find a carriage 
for me. Good-by.” 

Langworthy paused long enough to 
thank Mrs. Seldon in his niece’s name 
and his own, not quite reproaching him- 
self for having prevented a general ab- 
sorption in the play. 

“Wouldn't it just finish it up if the 
baby saw you off?” he asked, as they 
left the theatre. “It’s asking a great 
deal of you, but come to think of it, 
Jessie won't be home, and Ill have her 
on my hands for an hour yet.” 

“Mr. Langworthy,” said Eleanor, 
“you may tell Jessie for me that I think 
you are a saint and a martyr.” 

“We're going, then,” Langworthy de- 
cided promptly. 

“T know I ought to apologize for 
spoiling your afternoon,” he said, hold- 
ing the baby so that she could look out 
of the window as they drove to the 
station; “but the fact is, I can’t ; it’s 
been such a turn of luck for me 

“Don’t think of apologizing,” inter- 
rupted Eleanor. ‘It has been the most 
delightfully original matinGée — what 
treasure are you hiding——” 

This time Langworthy’s sudden 
movement toward his pocket was too 
late. ‘Im goin’ kiss it,” cried the 
triumphant baby, photograph in hand. 

Eleanor involuntarily leaned forward, 
saw, then turned her eyes on the great, 
anxious fellow beside her. “That doesn’t 
belong to you,” she said, gayly. 

Langworthy’s fears took sudden flight. 
He put hisarm round Eleanor and drew 
her close. ‘‘Then I must have the origi- 
nal,” he whispered. 

And the baby, roused from her in- 
terest in the picture, clambered over to 
announce that she loved Eleanor very 
much. 
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| T is not much of a story, 


this of Heinrich. There 
was nothing brilliant, 
nothing striking, in his 
vareer. It is only a little 
bit of life as it is year 
after year among those 

who give themselves to the study 
of the arts. 

Heinrich was tall and fair, of German 
parents but born among us, untutored, 
uncouth ; a boy of the people, but with 
a heart of gold. He had been in Flor- 
ence about two years when I met him. 
Way up under the eaves of an old pal- 
ace he had a garret where the sun beat 
wickedly all summer, and the framonlana 
howled like a demon when the winter 
was come. He could afford only one 
room, and searcely that; paints, can- 
vases, and brushes cost so, to say noth- 
ing of models ; and you know a fellow 
can’t economize in those. 

He was no helpless child. He had 
been bred to work and shift for himself. 
His earliest labor had been in a shop 
where they did a cheap grade of litho- 
graphic work ; yet as it was, it so fired 
his imagination that he determined to 
be an artist, to give vent to all the 
shadowy thoughts that were surging 
through his mind, and that were none 
the less deep because he as yet knew 
not how to express them. 

But to be an artist one must study, 
and to study one must have money. 
So he plodded on at his desk, making 
designs for advertisements, while be- 
fore his eyes danced troops of creatures 
grand and beautiful beyond the ken of 
mortals, They were the only friends he 
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knew, but he meant that some day his 
friends should be the companions of 
all people and teach them anew what 
beauty is. 

At last he had got together a little 
store of money, perhaps two thousand 
dollars—a fortune, or at least ample for 
his needs until he should become an 
artist; and then one no longer needs 
money, or one should not need it, 
which amounts to quite the same 
thing. After wandering over Europe to 
find his home, he came at last to that 
city hallowed by the lives of the great 
Tuscans, the City of Flowers by the 
opalescent Arno. Here was the foun- 
tain-head. Here would he dwell and 
drink of the waters of knowledge. 

He plunged into work, caring for and 
knowing little else. He had three mod- 
est meals a day, and his room was large 
enough to work and live in. His coat 
had stood him well for two years and 
should for two to come. One can live 
for almost nothing in Florence, if one 
doesn’t care for looks. 

But art is long. Those figures of in- 
effable beauty, that flitted before him 
as he layin waking dreams, were impal- 
pable as the mist. They would not be 
put down in color; they were as the 
ether. The attempts he made were such 
hideous caricatures that he destroyed al- 
most everyone. It is true a few showed 
some faint traces of the beauty that 
should have been theirs. These he 
saved, and he knew that when his pow- 
er was great enough, when his heart 
and mind had been chastened by real 
work and suffering so that he truly lived 
only for the highest and noblest in art, 
they would no longer deny themselves 
to him. He would yet fasten their 
evanescent shapes in enduring form 
and color, and the world should bow be- 
fore such beauty. 
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On and on he worked, heedless of 
everything. What boot surroundings 
or companionship when one has within 
him that which will make life better 
worth living, shall make men happier 
and more noble, if one only has the 
time to get it out ? 

And money! Shall money be counted 
when a man has a message for the whole 
world? Why, more money is spent on 
a ball than the student needs for years 
of study. Will people spend a fortune 
on one night's frivolity and he lack of 
enough for his life-work? Nonsense! 
People are thoughtless, but they are 
neither so stupid nor so cruel. 

And yet it was no longer to be denied 
that Heinrich’s money was very near its 
end, and he needed it more than he 
ever had before. He was within touch 
of the goal. He had drawn one head 
worth a fortune —but he could not part 
with that ; it was his life. He turned 
over bundle after bundle of canvases, 
but they were mostly rough sketches. 
How can a man finish things when a 
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new beauty has been revealed to him 
before he was really under way? He 
must seize it on the instant or it is gone 
forever. 

Still, something had to be done; so 
he restretched a few of the most prom- 
ising and started, muttering, to the shop 
where he had bought miles of canvas. 

“It is not very cheerful to have to 
sell your own children. Besides, I am 
bound to need those sketches later on, 
especially the one in the Cascine, with 
those weird clouds. They will never 
look like that again.” 

He greeted the dealer at the door of 
the shop. 

“ Good-morning, Sor Battista. I am 
a little hard up and want to sell a few 
sketches. They are not much, but 
ought to be worth something. What 
will you give?” 

“H’m. Unfinished sketches. Let 
me see. I don’t really know. ‘There 
are so many painters, and painters of 
reputation, too, who are selling pictures 
for almost nothing. There is_ this 
American gentleman. Perhaps—who 
knows ?” 

Heinrich turned in a sort of dazed 
way, not knowing where he was, and 
attempted to speak. But the other 
saved him the trouble by a short “ No.” 
It struck him asa pretty good joke, as 
he told the rest of his party afterward, 
that anybody should think he was fool 
enough to go way over to Florence and 
then buy pictures by an American 
painter. 

Heinrich got out into the street some- 
how with an uncontrollable desire to 
laugh. But after all the other dealers 
had told him the same story it ceased to 
be a laughing matter. Still, it could 
not really be true. There was some 
mistake. Surely, with all the thousands 
of foreigners travelling for pleasure and 
to cultivate their tastes—so many, too, 
who were patrons of art—it could not 
be but he would find a market. He 
would touch up one or two sketches ; 
and after all he was very glad he did 
not have to part with that sketch in the 
Cascine. 

So he climbed back to his garret and 
set about finishing some odds and ends. 
But somehow his pencil was wonder- 
fully awkward to-day. He could not 
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keep back some unpleasant thoughts 
that would crop up in most unexpected 
places. He threw down his paints and 
wandered out into the streets. He 
needed a little exercise in the open air. 
After all, there was a nasty smell of 
print up in that room where so many 
canvases were stored. 

As he walked, it somehow dawned 
upon him that two or three of the deal- 
ers had said something about copying 
the famous pictures in the galleries ; 
there was always a demand for them. 
He had scarcely heard it at the time, for 
it did not apply to him, but it came 
crowding back on him now. 

Still his spirit asserted itself. He a 
copyist? That drudge of drudges ; that 
parasite that sucks its miserable exist- 
ence, ghoul-like, from the mighty dead ? 
Never ! 

But money. Money he must have. 
Well, at any rate, it was too late for 
that day. He would sleep on it. 

There was achill at his heart, and he 
no longer had the buoyant courage of 
before. It seemed, too, as though the 
stairs were longer and harder than they 
used to be. Of course, since he found 
that his money was getting low, he had 
given up his noon meal and left off tal- 
ing wine with his dinner. He could 
not work so long at a time now, and 
found himself falling into a dazed con- 
dition for minutes at a time, sitting at 
the easel with his brushes in his hand. 

“Yes, I will make a copy of Raphael’s 
Madonna to-morrow morning.” 

But when he awoke next morning the 
mists of doubt seemed to have rolled 
away, and he leaped from his bed with 
the old courage strong in him again. 
He was no copyist ; he had no time to 
waste in such slavery ; he had his own 
work to do! He feverishly seized his 
brushes, for he could not afford to lose 
a moment of this fresh vitality. He 
even forgot to get his morning cup of 
coffee. 

At noon he felt a little tired, so he 
put down his palette and turned to that 
book of books, to him an inexhaustible 
fountain of inspiration, Vasari. He 
real of the great ones who are gone, 
how they toiled and starved, fought ridi- 
cule and bore neglect, contented only if 
they could leave something worthy in 
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the art they loved. As he read“againr’ ry: 


these golden pages there came to him 
mighty welling up of power and deter- 
mination. 

* Shall I, then, falter and doubt when 
they who struggled and suffered for 
years have conquered so gloriously?” 
He threw aside the book and plunged 
again into his work. 

There came a knock at the door. 

“Come in.” 

“Oh, Signore! You know that the 
room rent has not been paid for nearly 
two months, and to-morrow I have to 





Turned to that book of books, Vasari 


pay my own rent ; and if you, Signore, 
cannot help me soon with a little money 
I don’t know what I can do. You will 
excuse me, I know, but with Beppe so 
long out of work what can one do ?” 

True enough. He could compel him- 
self to forget meal-time, but his rent he 
must pay. 

“To-morrow I will begin a copy,” and 
on the morrow he trudged to the gloomy 
palace of the Pitti and wearily sat him 
down before the “Madonna of the 
Chair.” 
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Copying when he must 


O thou gentle mother, on what 
wretched souls hast thou gazed of those 
that made base counterfeits of thee that 
they might have bread! The agony of 
liow many breaking hearts dost thou 
hold in thy bosom as thou benignly 
smilest in the happy homes that dream 
not what their copy has cost a fellow- 
man ! 

He made a fair copy and it brought 
enough to give him a little leisure for 
his own work. But his hand was slow 
and heavy, and he sat gazing out at the 
sky sometimes for half an hour at a 
time. Those beautiful figures of his 
fancy grew each day more shadowy, and 
they were no longer radiant with purple 
and gold, but clad in white and gray. 

Thus he lived for months, copying 
when he must and living on the least 
that would keep body and soul together. 
On he toiled in desperate haste, but the 





pencil would not an- 
swer to hishand. He 
could feel that the 
lines were no longer 
firm and decided, but 
unsteady. So he 
must needs work all 
the harder. 

One afternoon, to- 
ward the close of a 
long, hot day spent 
without respite at 
the easel, he felt 
more than ever wea- 
ry. It seemed as 
though his brush 
was of lead and the 
paint dough ; yet he 
plodded on, though 
the day had grown 
very dark. At last 
he could see no lon- 
ger, his arms sank to 
his sides and his pal- 
ette slipped to the 
floor. A numbness 
was creeping up his 
legs that he could 
not move, and his 
toes prickled as 
though needles were 
being run under the 
nails. A great weight 
was pressing on his 
chest until the very 
bones were breaking, while his head had 
grown very large and seemed to be 
floating about the room. 

Suddenly a killing pain shot, knife- 
like, through his heart, and great shears 
were slashing his vitals. He tore him- 
self up from his chair and staggered 
toward the door, but his knees gave way 
beneath him and he sank to the floor. 
He would scream, but his tongue was 
swollen till it filled all his mouth and he 
could not utter a sound. Then all was 


black. 


It was late next day before any of us 
knew. The housemaid troubled the 
painter’s garret but little, and it was 
more by accident than anything else 
that she found him then. 

The doctor said: “ Painter's colic 
from living so long in an atmosphere 
vitiated by paint, aggravated by months 
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of insufficient nourishment.” Starva- 
tion, in short. 

It was the talk of the town for a 
whole day or more, and several kind 
ladies who had “ noticed that he was 
looking a little thin, but, goodness 
gracious, never for one moment imag- 
ined,” and so on, sent him grapes and 
ealf’s-foot jelly. But poor Heinrich 
could eat nothing. 

I sat with him one evening till after 
midnight. He could not speak, could 
searcely understand when spoken to, 
but he liked to feel that someone was 

















A Splash. 


near. In the early morning, after he 
had been for some time quietly sleep- 
ing, I stole away. The air of the room 
was so stifling, so death-like, that I 
could not go home till I had filled my 
lungs with a breath of something fresh 
and pure. 

I wandered to the Arno and leaned 
on the parapet. On one hand was the 
gorgeous pile of the Corsini princes 
glowing through the night with its my- 
riad of golden lights. A reception was 
going on there, and food and wine to 
save a city would be squandered and 
thrown to the dogs. On my other hand 
was an old palace, where a_ beautiful 
young soul, filled with the noblest and 
purest aspirations, was lying within the 
touch of death from starvation. What 
is this world in which we live? Is this 
Hell, and are we devils ? 

Suddenly my eye caught a flash of 
something white. A man, bare-headed, 
clad only in his night-shirt, half ran, 
half staggered to the parapet below me. 

“Heinrich!” I sereamed, rushing 
toward him. He turned a pair of blaz- 
ing eyes upon me. His hands were 
twitching and I heard the scraping of 
his finger-nails on the stone capping. 
Then there came a cry, a shriek, a wail, 
a whole life of torment and suffering 
thrown into one outburst, a gleam of 
white in the air, a splash, 

At that hour there was not a soul 
abroad, not a boat. The current was 
rushing like a mill-race. The comedy 
was finished. 





In the quiet campo santo there stands a 
simple stone upon which you may read, 


TO ONE WHO LOVED 
WITH ALL HIS HEART, 
AND WAS WILLING 
TO GIVE HIS LIFE 
FOR HIS LOVE. 
FROM FELLOW- 
STUDENTS, WHO PRAY 
TO BE WORTHY OF HIM. 


That is what Art meant for Heinrich, 
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WO men were sitting 
in the smoking-room 
of a London club. 
One, a tall, athletic- 
looking fellow with 
black hair and clean- 
cut features, was 
slowly blowing rings 
of smoke in the air 
as he lay back in the 
big armchair. The 
other man, slight and 
clean-shaven, with a 
singularly mobile 
face and twinkling 
gray eyes, was look- 

ing over a daily paper. Between them 
was a small table furnished with a couple 
of stands of club-soda and a decanter of 
brandy which gave signs of having been 
well used. 

*Gerald,” said the small man all at 
once, dropping the paper into his lap ; 
“what do you think of train robbers?” 

The tall man looked up in lazy sur- 
prise. “Toppy Russel,” he drawled, 
*now, what in the name of all that’s 
wonderful ever put such a question as 
that into your head ?” 

“The paper,” explained the other; 
“and seriously I ask you, what do you 
think of train robbers ?” 

“And just as seriously I reply,” re- 
turned the tall man, “ that I think the 
fellows who strip you of your watch and 
valuables, and depart with your Glad- 
stone or portmanteau, are clumsy rogues 
at the best. And the people they rob— 
well, they are a shade less admirable ; 
for in every case I have heard of they 
appear to have acted like cowards or 
fools, and a rogue’s always preferable to 
either of these, to my mind. And now 
that you have my candid and, doubtless, 
authoritative opinion on train robbers, 
please finish that B. and S. and try one 
of these cigars ; they are worth trying, 
if I say it myself.” 

“Only one more question,” said Rus- 
sel, as he took the proffered weed. “You 
laugh at the way railway travellers act 
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in these little affairs. Now, how would 
you act? Suppose a fellow were sud- 
denly to put a pistol to your cheek and 
insinuate a desire for your watch! No 
one is near. You are alone in the car- 
riage. What would you do ?” 

“Td knock the pistol out of his hand, 
while pretending to comply with his de- 
mand, and throw him out the window 
after it.” Caruthers said this quietly 
and determinedly, and Russel knew him 
too well to suspect braggadocio, so he 
only laughed lightly at his companion’s 
emphatic reply and proceeded to envelop 
himself in clouds of smoke. 

“ Well,” said the tall man, looking at 
his watch and starting up; “I must be 
going. The express starts at 7.45, and 
I've to stop at a couple of places before 
making the station.” And he rang for 
his bag and overcoat. 

“Now, Gerald Caruthers,” said his 
companiongas Gerald was being helped 
into his coat, “ remember what you have 
told me. If I hear of any attempt at 
train robbery on the 7.45 express I shall 
not write to you, but shall at once have 
the track examined, and the body of the 
robber discovered and interred. I sup- 
pose you will be willing to do that much 
for your victim ; won't you?” 

“Qh, certainly,” laughed Caruthers, 
and the next moment he had wrung 
Russel’s hand and had gone. 

At the station he secured a first-class 
ticket, and then set about to find an 
empty compartment if possible. As 
luck would have it, the second coach he 
looked into was unoccupied, and he 
quickly stowed his portmanteau away 
and, settling himself luxuriously in the 
corner, uttered a silent prayer that no 
one would come in to interrupt, with 
the usual traveller’s commonplaces and 
platitudes, the nap he had in prospect. 
He looked at his watch ; only one min- 
ute remaining till train time, and al- 
ready he heard the doors being banged 
to as the guard went his rounds. 

And then—then, just as he was put- 
ting his watch back into his pocket 
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with a breath of relief, the door of the 
compartment suddenly was jerked open 
and, framed in the narrow opening, ap- 
peared the figure of a man of slight 
stature, with gray beard and _ bent 
shoulders. He peered curiously into 
the coach, and his eyes travelled quickly 
and with apparent indifference over 
the big frame of Caruthers. Then he 
stepped in and, with a slight nod to 
Caruthers, dropped a small handbag on 
the cushioned seat, pulled his soft-wool 
hat over his eyes, sunk down in one 
corner of the compartment, and thrust 
his hands deep into his trouser pockets. 

Caruthers witnessed these movements 
with some satisfaction and, after a 
glance or two at his companion, and an 
instant’s look outside at the yellow 
lights which were flying by as the ex- 
press gathered speed, he spread out his 
legs, pulled his coat up about his ears, 
and proceeded to make himself com- 
fortable for the hundred and twenty 
mile ride before him. Five minutes 
later he was sound asleep and making 
that fact unmistakable by the most tre- 
mendous snores. 

But if Caruthers snored loudly, his 
brain was fully as active as were his 
lungs and, for a time, he passed through 
a series of adventures in dreamland 
which were anything but unpleasant. 
Then, suddenly, he was transported 
from a delightful fantasy into what 
seemed to him to be an immense haber- 
dasher’s shop, where he found himself 
unceremoniously set down before a lit- 
tle old man, who insisted upon fitting 
around his neck a most prodigiously 
high and stiff collar. 

Now, if there was anything against 
which Caruthers was for all time and 
most vehemently opposed, it was high 
collars, and therefore he struggled hard 
to push away his tormentor and remove 
the objectionable neckpiece. But all 
to no purpose. To his surprise he 
found his arms weighted down as if 
with lead. His persecutor coolly con- 
tinued to fit on the collar, and finally, 
having done this to his satisfaction, 
pushed over his head until the top edge 
of the collar cut into his neck and was 
choking him. 

Caruthers used every endeavor to 
‘aise his arms, but in vain. Great 
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drops of sweat seemed to drain down 
his face as he tugged at his invisible 
bonds, and all the time he felt the little 
old man passing his hands, which were 
plump and smooth, over his _ body, 
thrusting them now into his pockets, 
now inside his vest, and again pulling at 
his fingers. 

All at once, however, even the desire 
for resistance left the dreamer, his sen- 
ations became dull, and he fell again 
into unbroken sleep. 

His next sensation was when his eyes 
began to feel the light and he slowly be- 
came aware of adull, dead feeling in his 
arms, a fulness of the head, and a dry 
contraction of the throat. After a 
while he was sensible of the motion of 
his resting-place, and at last his eyes 
took in enough of what was about him 
to show him that this was no haber- 
dasher’s shop, but the inside of a rail- 
way carriage travelling at high speed, 
that there was no high collar about his 
neck, and that no little old man stood 
opposite him. But it was some time, 
nevertheless, before his brain became 
clear enough to appreciate that all he 
seemed to have gone through with 
lately was only a dream, and that he 
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Somewhat weakly stood there. 


now was in the 7.45 express from Lon- 
don, and probably—how many hours on 
his journey ? 

He slipped his fingers into his waist- 
coat pocket for his watch. Then, with 
an exclamation of surprise, he raised 
himself quickly to his feet and some- 
what weakly stood there, feeling for the 
handsome hunting-case which he could 
find nowhere. It took him but a minute 
to realize this, and also that the gold cuff- 
buttons he had worn and his diamond 
scarf-pin were gone, and that a curious 
stone -studded ring had disappeared 
from the little finger of his left hand. 

They all had gone; but where? A 
sudden recollection of the old, bent man 
who had been his travelling companion 
made him peer closely into the corner 
in which that figure had been curled 
when he last saw him. But the corner 
was empty now. 

As Caruthers’s glance moved quickly 
over the opposite seat, however, one 
object caught his eye. He picked it up. 
It was a handkerchief, innocent of any 
markings, but smelling strongly, as he 
instantly noticed, of chloroform. The 





pungent odor told Caruthers all he 
needed. It was a complete confirmation 
of the theory which had flashed upon 
him at the first. He had been robbed, 
and in all likelihood by the little old 
man who had been his companion. 

Jaruthers pressed his face against 
the window. He was familiar with the 
country through which the train was 
passing, and he soon saw where he was. 
The express was fifty miles out of the 
metropolis, and by schedule must have 
made a stop at R——, about ten miles 
back. It was there, he decided, that 
the thief had got out. The next stop 
would be made some twenty-five miles 
farther on, and he would have to wait 
until then to communicate the knowl- 
edge of his loss. So he arranged him- 
self as comfortably as possible and be- 
gan to consider how he could most 
quickly recover the articles which had 
been taken by the robber he had not 
thrown out of the window, and whether 
he could prevent the news of the rob- 
bery from spreading, so that he should 
not receive the taunts of Toppy Russel, 
by telegraph or otherwise, upon this 
doubly trying experience. 

As soon as the guard had opened the 
door of his carriage at the next station, 
half an hour later, Caruthers jumped 
down and dashing into the telegraph 
office, quickly despatched a statement of 
the facts to the chief of police at R , 
His message offered a generous reward 
for the apprehension of the rascal and 
the recovery of the stolen articles, with 
the least possible publicity. 

Two hours later, arrived at his desti- 
nation, he left the train, took a hansom 
to police headquarters, and notified 
them that a despatch addressed in his 
name might be received there from 
R—. If such a despatch did come 
it was to be sent to the B—— hotel, 
he ordered. Then he was driven to 
the hotel and, having engaged a room, 
turned in and quickly fell asleep. 

It was seven o'clock in the morning 
when he was awakened by a knock on 
the door of his room, and a telegram 
was handed him. It was from the police 
at R——- and ran as follows: 





Have got thief and recovered all articles. 
Thief disguised. Young man. Think he is 
old hand at business. Communicate at once, 

















THE DYING POET 


Caruthers sent the servant double 
quick for a morning paper, and having 
satisfied himself that the news of the 
robbery and of the capture of the thief 
had at least not gained circulation out- 
side of R , he dressed himself leis- 
urely. Then he ate a comfortable 
breakfast, lit a cigar with the utmost 
satisfaction, and strolled down to police 
headquarters. 

To his surprise he found another de- 
spatch from K—— awaiting him there. 
He read : 





and get me out of this. I was the 
old man who travelled with you and stole your 


Come 


things. [ wanted to see you throw me out of 
the window. [acknowledge the corn. Come 
quickly. This confounded place is damp, and 


they won't believe my story. 
Torry. 


In amazement which rapidly gave 
way to laughter he could not restrain, 
Caruthers read the message a second 
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time, and then he telegraphed to the 
chief of police at R——-. 


Hold thief, Dangerous man. 
tion to his story. 


ay no atten- 
Be with you to-morrow. 
G, CARUTHERS. 


It was a woe begone and irate spe- 
cimen which Caruthers saw when the 
“dangerous man” was led forth from a 
cell at the police station at R next 
day. But Caruthers smothered his 
laughter at the sight, smoothed Russel’s 
wrath as far as possible by apologies, 
and having paid the costs and fines 
which the police demanded that some- 
one should pay, after his explanations, 
walked out of the station with his 
friend. 

To this day, however, Toppy Russel 
has serious doubts as to Caruthers’s 
statement that he “believed Russel’s 
telegram a forgery ;” and he awaits a 
chance to turn the tables on the man 
he “ robbed.” 


POET 


A SONNET 


A port’s soul was on the hush-bound verge 


Of vast Eternity, and as it bore 
With slow, sure flutt’rings from the flesh it wore, 
It caught a whisper of its destined dirge. 


Then, in the glazing eyes, as tidal surge 


With sudden rush mounts glist’ning up the shore, 


Then sinks as swiftly in the sandy pore, 


The parting soul its last warm glow did urge 
Upon the dimming world ; and speech out-leapt 
From out its nerveless, hue-forsaken portal, 


Rapture and agony contending for its wing 
Forgive if I have wept 


“Thy will be done! 





Because so much I had in store to sing 
Dies with this brain, that might have been immortal!” 


Montaaue Donner, 
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HOW A SPECTACULAR 





IS PRODUCED 


| By Redfield Clarke 


»F course you have 
sat in front on a 
first night when 
a great spectac- 





[<Z ular was pro- 
Yaa duced. You have 
> Ma waited impa- 

fhi'~Y 
tiently for the 
first curtain to 
! PASE rise, disclosing 
} a scene in the 
Black Forest with a waterfall of real 
water at the back, and two or three 
scared figures stealing cautiously down 
the mountain-side through the mysteri- 
ous twilight, to the accompaniment of 
creepy music ; or it may have been a 


Swiss village on some fete day, when 
the peasants and villagers were making 
merry with song, wine, and laughter ; 
or perhaps a rich oriental scene was re- 
vealed with its wealth of color, crowds 
of people, and barbaric splendor. Then 
you have heard the blare of trumpets, 
followed by the low tremolo of the 
string instruments, and the draperies 
of the king’s audience-chamber have 
suddenly been drawn back to reveal 
twenty smiling girls, gracefully posed 
and motionless. 

The music changes—forty white arms 
are waved in the air, twenty white-slip- 
pered feet are suddenly kicked skyward 
) as if moved by one spring, and the 

dance is on. Down the stage they float, 
' a bewitching, bewildering mass of love- 
i liness, to be followed by twenty more, 
. dressed as cavaliers ; and so they come, 
group after group, representing the 
four seasons, the seven ages of man, 
peace and war, or whatever the inge- 
nuity of the ballet-master may suggest, 
till the whole stage is a swaying, whirl- 
ing cloud of feminine grace and beauty. 

The lights go out; for a few brief 
seconds you are in Egyptian darkness— 
Clang! clang! go the cymbals, up go 
the lights, and before you is the en- 
chanted grotto whither the hero has 
been enticed by the bad man of the 


play, for the purpose of having him 





done for by Beelzebub and his imps. 
Just as the hero is about to succumb to 
superior forces—his enemies are darting 
at him from every quarter—the fairy 
goddess of the grotto suddenly appears 
at the head of her valiant army of Ama- 
zons, the bad spirits are put to flight, 
and the army thinks, now that the coast 
is clear, it is a good time to drill, which 
it proceeds to do. 

And such drilling! 
was never seen anywhere else. They 
form hollow squares and Maltese 
crosses ; perform difficult evolutions ; 
march and countermarch in the most 
intricate manner, without a false step 
or a movement one instant too quick or 
too slow. The stately Amazons, with 
their glistening armor, their soldier-like 
precision of movement, are not much like 
the little, laughing, dancing fairies of the 
act before; but they are the same, and 
you will see therm several times more 
before the curtain finally falls on the 
last act, where the hero and the heroine, 
rich and happy, receive the congratula- 
tions of their friends, many of whom 
are the same dear girls who danced be- 
fore the king, fought later under the 
banner of the queen of the grotto, and 
have now settled down into plain every- 
day village folk, who have come to wel- 
come the bride and groom, and perhaps 
brought their husbands with them as an 
evidence of good faith. 

we... 

You have seen all this and much 
more. Have you ever given a moment’s 
thought to the vast amount of labor ex- 
pended on that fleeting show? To the 
months of weary toil, the sleepless 
nights, the number of people employed, 
to say nothing of the fortune expended 
to give you three hours of entertain- 
ment? Ah! you have not. Well, that 
is the other side of the story, which I 
have to tell. 

The work of the actor begins with the 
first rehearsal. Prior to this, much 
time has been spent by the management 
in considering the requirements of the 
play and studying the dress, manners, 


Such marching 














mein. 
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and customs of the different peoples 
where the several scenes are laid. An 
artist who makes this class of work a 
specialty has been engaged to make 
water-color sketches of the different 
characters for the use of the costumer, 
and in some cases to assist the actors in 
‘making up.” Scenic artists, stage car- 
penters, property makers, costumers, 
theatrical boot- and shoe-makers, and 
armor makers, have all been consulted 
and arranged with, and probably much 
of their work is well under way before 
this rehearsal. 

The dramatic people—that is, the 
actors and actresses strictly speaking— 
are called first, and at such a meeting 
the student of human nature has an 
opportunity to give free rein to his 
pet hobby. If the leading juvenile 
man has by reason of superior talent — 
which is sometimes the case,—or by ¢ 
succession of lucky accidents,—-which is 
fully as likely—been fortunate enough 
to make one or two metropolitan hits, 
he turns up at first rehearsal just a lit- 
tle late, enters with an easy, confident 
swing which stops just short of a swag- 
ger, gives a condescending nod to his 
associates, patronizes the stage mana- 
ger, and deports himself generally in a 
way to win the admiration of the small 
members and the disgust of the old 
woman. She played the Duke of York 
with the elder Booth and leading busi- 
ness with the great Forrest, whose 
name she cannot mention to this day 
without a reverential look upward. 
She has seen the rise and fall of many 
such stage heroes as this one, and her 
feelings for him are a mixture of pity 
and contempt. He is all right, though, 
only his position is a little new to him 
and he must live up to his recently ac- 
quired dignity. 

There is the omnipresent Eng- 
lish actor, who thinks we are still 
in a transitory state on this side, 
quite provincial in fact, but who 
is generally a pretty good fellow 
when you come to know him, al- 
beit to our way of thinking he 
has rather an exaggerated idea 
of everything English. 

Then there is the young man 
who appears very English, and 
who, you think, must have arrived 


by last steamer ; but much to your sur- 
prise you find he was born right here 
in our midst, and has never crossed any 
salt water but the East River. 

Yonder queenly young person with 
the far-away look in her eyes is the 
leading lady. She is not half as haughty 
as she appears, but you must remember 
this is first rehearsal and she has a dig- 
nity to maintain. 

Now we have the soubrette—no, not 
the soubrette ; she was of a past age— 
the ingénue. The ingénue has replaced 
the soubrette of ten years ago, just as 
the “singing chambermaid ” of the old 
stock days disappeared before the dain- 
ty tread of her chic little sister with the 
French name. The ingénue has pos- 
sessed herself of the lowest seat she can 
find (it makes her look more kittenish), 
and is gazing around at the assembled 
company through a wild tangle of fluffy 
auburn hair, and two great round eyes 
full of wonder. She has sat up nights 
practising that baby stare, until she is 
almost as devoid of sense as her expres- 
sion would indicate. 

There is also the young aspirant, 
eager and nervous over his first metro- 
politan engagement. He thinks if he is 
only spared to open his mouth before a 
New York audience his fortune is made. 
Poor boy! he will live to learn better. 
The experienced actors about him, who 













A Wild Tangle of Fluffy Hair. 
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ar. dropping into middle age, could 
open his eyes if they would ; but they 
wou't, and it is well for him they don’t. 

The first rehearsal is nothing more 
than a reading of the play. The people 
ar: assembled and introduced, the stage 
manager begins something like this : 
“ The first scene, ladies and gentlemen, 
is supposed to be a magnificent garden, 
backed by a castle [which means that a 
castle forms the background] from 
which the characters are supposed to en- 
ter. Up centre in five will be a practi- 
cable fountain [meaning that in the cen- 
tre of the stave, above the fifth groove, 
will be a fountain of real water]. Across 
the stage at four is a balustrade with 
opening in centre and throne steps lead- 
ing down. At right of centre and oppo- 
site two [second groove or entrance] will 
be a large tree, under which will be a 
rustic bench. In this act, ladies and 
gentlemen, the characters all enter from 
right or left, back of balustrade and 
down throne steps.” 

After this explanation the stage man- 
ager proceeds to read the first act. If 
he thoroughly understands his business 
he has made such a careful study of the 
whole play that he can see every situ- 
ation before him, and can almost speak 
the lines of the more important charac- 
ters. After the first, or reading, rehear- 
sal, at which the actors have done noth- 
ing but listen to the stage manager's 





roading and explanations, a rehearsal is 
called at which the people are supposed 
to read their own parts and walk 
through the “business,” to give all an 
idea of the actions and situations. Af- 
ter this, with each succeeding rehearsal 
the stage manager becomes more and 
more exacting, until the nervous ones 
arrive at the conclusion that they know | 
nothing now, never did know anything, 
and never will, and that the present 
part, however easy and plain sailing it 
looked at first, is by all odds the most 
trying they have ever attempted. 

Now comes another blow from that 
fiend of a stage manager: “© Kehecarsal 
to-morrow at eleven o'clock. Everybody 
perfect for the first act [which means 
you are to deliver your lines without 
referring to your part or the assistance 
of the prompter|. By Friday I shall 
expect everyone to be perfect in the 
whole play and want no reference to 
parts.” This last is a poser, but we 
buckle down to work, and to our svur- 
prise and delight the lines come easier 
than we thought they would, and we 
get along much better than we did when 
we were stumbling around with a part 
in our hands. ‘ Really, the stage man- 
ager is not such a bad fellow after all.” 
He may have taken occasion to compli- 
ment us once or twice, which changes 
our opinion of him to such an extent 
that we begin to think he is on the con- 
trary a very good fellow. 

Before this, however, we have all been 
sent to the costumers to be measured 
for our costumes, and there we have seen 
the water-color sketches before men- 
tioned, which give something of an idea 
of what we will look like when we are 
“made up.” We have ordered our wigs 
and beards if we need any, and have 
been measured for our boots, shoes, or 
sandals, as the case may he, by the the- 
atrical boot-maker, who knows all about 
foot-gear and can make anything ever 
worn on the foot of mortal man in any 
age or clime. 

Now things are beginning to assume 
definite form. We see artists way up 
on the paint bridge, far above our 
heads, and are warned, after being 
splashed with off-colored paint a few 
times, that the scenic effects are now 
well under way, and it behooves us to 
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The Ballet-master. 


keep well out of the way or stand the 
consequences. We hear the sound of 
hammer and saw and, in fact, almost 
everything but each other ; for when a 
lot of stage mechanics turn themselves 
loose, nothing short of a fog-whistle 
will make any impression upon the din. 
Property men, puffed up with their own 
importance, fly about carrying armfuls 


of wooden spears and knives, beautifully 
silvered, dragon-heads, plates of fruit, 
or tempting-looking bunches of grapes 
—which, alas, like nearly everything on 
the stage, are counterfeit and will not 
bear too close an inspection. In fact, it 
seems that nearly everyone has a right 
on that stage but the actors who are 
expected to give the performance. 
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At last the stage manager, who is 
now our friend, says, ‘Gentlemen, you 
will have to give us this stage ; we can’t 
hear ourselves shout with all this up- 
roar going on around ;” and with much 
grumbling the carpenters retire to their 
own quarters, the property-men go 
about on tiptoe, conversation is carried 
on in undertones, and order is restored. 

Now, too, those of us who arrive 
promptly in the morning are in time to 
see an army of graceful young women 
going through various movements and 
evolutions, under the direction of a 
ballet-master with a Spanish name and 
a cockney dialect. We have not seen 
nor heard anything of the ballet before, 
although we know there is one. Who 
ever saw a spectacular without? And 
if we thought in the early days of re- 
hearsal that our stage manager was pret- 
ty hard to put up with, we find that, 
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The Heavy Man. 


compared with this little slave-driving 
jumping-jack of a ballet-master, he was 
as a purring cat to a Bengal tiger. 
Around and around whirl the dancers, 
back and forth, up and down, till you 
perspire in sympathy with them. Still, 
however hard they try, or however well 
they seem to do, they get nothing but 
taunts from their tyrannical little task- 
master. At last one pretty girl with 
flashing éyes declares she will not go 
through that movement again that day. 

“Git out o’ the line then, git out o’ 
the line,” says jumping-jack ; “can git 
a dozen to fill yer place ; and I want 
to say right ’ere that if I ’ear henny 
more grumblin’, it'll cost ye all a dollar 
apiece.” 

A few words follow on both sides. 
The girl is a good dancer and he doesn’t 
want to lose her, though he won’t admit 
it. She needs money—perhaps has a 
mother or little brothers and _ sisters 
dependent upon her—and can’t afford 
to lose the engagement. A truce is 
patched up and on goes the rehearsal. 

“Now, lydies,” pipes ballet-master 
once more, “from the first all over 
again. One, two, three, four, ra, ta, ta, 
ta, ta, ta, ta-ra-a-a,” and he skips up and 
down to the time of his own music, and 
forgets everything in the world but the 
dancing figures before him. 

A ballet at rehearsal is not a thing of 
beauty. The girls are not all young, 
nor are they as old as the funny men of 
the comic papers would have you be- 
lieve ; but there is a vast difference in 
appearance between fifty or sixty laugh- 
ing girls decked out in silk and span- 
gles, and the same number of unhappy, 
frowning girls dressed in almost any- 
thing they happen to have suitable for 
the occasion. One has on high black 
boots, tan stockings, a short, faded cal- 
ico skirt, and a worn-out black silk bod- 
ice. Her next neighbor wears a pair of 
half-worn, soiled white satin slippers, 
black stockings, a short ruftled petti- 
coat, and an old gray jacket; and so 
they go on down the line, comfort and 
ease of movement, not artistic effect, 
being the object. 

A few days later, and we find the 
stage door besieged with a goodly 
gathering of men and boys in response 
to an advertisement, inserted in the 
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daily papers, for one hundred men to 
appear as supernumeraries in the forth- 
coming production. Twenty-five or 
thirty may be all that will be required, 
but the theatrical manager is nothing if 
not romantic, and it is only his extreme 
modesty which prevents his advertis- 
ing for a thousand. These new fellows 
must now be put through their paces. 
They have no lines to speak and nothing 
of importance to do but to rush on and 
off, do as they are told, and shout when 
required. Nothing else? Ye gods! 
That’s quite enough. If they had one 
more thing to learn they’d spoil the 
play and drive everybody crazy. In the 
first act they represent jolly, rollicking 
peasants, and they stand around like 
murderers, till at a given signal, when 
they are all supposed to laugh heartily, 
they utter a howl that would freeze the 
blood in the veins of a Sioux warrior. 
Ah! they'll be good in the next act, 
when they come on as wild Arabs of the 
desert bent on sacking the town and 
murdering the defenceless inhabitants. 
Will they ? No: they come on as mildly 
as 2 flock of sheep at shearing time, and 
look so weak and helpless that every 
heart in the audience, save that of the 
unfortunate author, goes out to them. 
Oh! they are a bad lot. 

The next thing in order is dress re- 
hearsal. Everyone must be in the thea- 
tre this evening at seven o'clock sharp. 
Well, here we are at last, and twenty or 
thirty actors and actresses must be as- 
signed dressing-rooms, as well as the 
premicre, who ranks with the leading 
people. This is a critical moment in 
the stage manager's life, one that calls 
for the iron nerve and prompt decision 
of the great military commander, com- 
bined with the delicate finesse of the 
diplomat. Many a one who has shown 
himself a master at bullying the actors, 
flattering the author, and coaxing dol- 
lars out of the pockets of the manager, 
has met his Waterloo before a dressing- 
room door. 

The assigning of dressing-rooms for 
an ordinary dramatic company is a com- 
paratively easy task. The lines of busi- 
ness are clearly defined and a regular 
rule is followed ; but here is a different 
case. The leading lady of a spectacular 
is firmly convinced that she is entitled 


to the best. The reigning stage beauty 
who dazzles all beholders as the Ama- 
zonian queen, and makes many changes 
of costume during the evening, is just 
as sure that she is. The premicre 
knows her rights and will have them, 
though she is generally a foreigner, 
with a very limited command of our 
language, which in this case is a great 
blessing. The conversation will not 
flag even if she keeps quiet. If, 
added to this, the ingénue gets on her 
high horse just to keep things going, 
the stage manager begins to wonder 
whether, after all, life is worth living. 

There is a swish of silken garments, a 
sudden chill pervades the atmosphere, 
and the silence is broken by the clear, 
ringing voice of the leading lady, who 
bursts forth in her haughtiest tones: 
“Mr. Johnson, why is it I am crowd- 
ed into a stuffy dressing-room with 
others? I am the leading lady of this 
company and entitled to some consid- 
eration. I will not put up with it.” 

“My dear Miss Montreville, I am 
very sorry, very sorry indeed, but you 
see we are very much cramped for 
room. ‘There are nearly two hundred 
people engaged in this production and 
only twenty-two dressing-rooms, and I 
was obliged to crowd everybody.” 

At this juncture the queen of the 
Amazons arrives and opens on the un- 
fortunate stage manager without un- 
necessary formality. 

“ What is the meaning of this? Why 
am I shoved into a little bandbox of a 
dressing-room with three other women ? 
Do you know that I make six complete 
changes in this piece and have to 
make one change in three minutes? 
The idea of such a thing! I don't put 
on a stitch of wardrobe or set foot on 
that stage till my room is changed.” 
And she folds her arms and strikes the 
attitude of Katherine defying Petru- 
chio.  ° 

Now comes the premicre, who fires off 
her whole English vocabulary in one 
speech: “Iam ze premiére, I will have 
my right.” 

The old woman has arrived by this 
time and looks up at the two steep 
flights of stairs which lead to her little, 
uncomfortable dressing-room, groans 
aloud, thinks of the days when she 
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played Desdemona and Virginia with 
Forrest, and begins to climb. Poor old 
soul! The time has come when she 
must make the best of what is given 
her and be thankful. 

At last the dressing-room difficulty is 
settled, perhaps not to the satisfaction 
of all, but settled. In the meantime a 
small insurrection has been brewing in 
the male quarter, but that is nothing. 
They are men and open to reason. The 
“supers ” are all sent in a drove to oc- 
cupy one large room somewhere under 
the stage ; the “ extra girls ” are huddled 
together in one or two dingy little ones 
somewhere up near the clouds; the 
ballet-dancers have a large room set 
apart for them on the other side of the 
stage, high up, and it is none too large 
for half a hundred or more females to 
undress, dress, and beautify in, and per- 
haps make half a dozen changes in dur- 
ing the evening. 

The stage? Well, that is pandemo- 
nium let loose: a full-rigged ship here ; 
a golden chariot there ; a Chinese Joss 
lying on his side in a corner, with a 
pained expression on his face ; streets 
and houses sliding around in the most 
reckless manner; massive stone walls, 
pyramids, icebergs, and even whole 
mountains, being hauled up into the 
*“ flies” by one or two men at the end 
of a half-inch rvpe. 

At last, after more hammering, more 
sawing, and no end of shouting, order is 
brought out of chaos, and the curtain 
rises on the dress rehearsal. All those 
not engaged in a scene crowd around 
the “wings” if allowed, or creep out 
into the auditorium to see how it looks 
from “front,” as that is the last chance 
they will ever have. The author may be 
there, the manager surely is, and there 
are a few friends of both, and perhaps 
half a dozen newspaper men. The re- 
hearsal drags slowly on with awful waits 
between the acts, as there are lots of 
details to be attended to at the last 
minute, and finally the end is reached 
at three in the morning. Seven hours 
have been expended in rehearsing a 
play which can be played in three when 
properly running. The ballet, who 
have been rehearsing all day and nearly 
all night, are told to be on hand in the 
morning at ten sharp—they are never 


supposed to get tired. We are ad- 
monished to return at 1 p.m. to run 
through certain scenes, and we go home 
worn out. 

At last the eventful night arrives. 
No one who has not suffered the hor- 
rible strain of a first night can imagine 
it. By this time the stage manager, 
who has been working night and day 
for the past week, looks more like a 
dissipated tramp than the dignified, self- 
possessed gentleman you met three or 
four weeks ago at the reading rehearsal. 
His eyes are red and staring from want 
of sleep, he hasn’t had time to shave 
in three days, his linen is soiled, and 
his hair unkempt. Between directing 
rehearsals, consulting carpenters and 
painters, looking after the property-men 
to see that nothing is wanting there, and 
hurrying up costumers who are always 
behind, no matter how much time they 
have had, his hands are full. There are 
always unavoidable accidents and vexa- 
tious delays at the last moment, how- 
ever carefully the work has been planned, 
and they fall with crushing weight on 
the stage manager, who is responsible 
for everything. 

How about the artists themselves ? 
They are nerved up to a pitch which in 
some cases is little short of insanity. 
No matter who the actor is or how great 
his experience, if possessed of the true 
artistic temperament he will be nervous 
on a first night. He cannot help it. It 
is his very nervousness sometimes that 
carries him through. 


There is little conversation on the 


stage during the first night of an im- 
portant production, and no joking. All 
are too intent upon themselves and the 
work in hand, to think of anything else. 
This nervousness which affects everyone 
back of the curtain, from the highest to 
the lowest, is not confined there, but ex- 
tends to the front of the house as well, 
where those connected with the busi- 
ness department watch scene after scene 
with bated breath. The feeling is con- 
tagious, and why should it not be? To 
the artists playing prominent parts the 
success or failure of their individual ef- 
forts means much. To the more hum- 
ble members the success of the play 
means weeks or months of employment 
and comfortable living. To the author 
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who has spent perhaps years in perfect- 
ing this child of his fancy, and the man- 
ager who has lavished the accumulation 
of many seasons to give the new as- 
pirant for public favor a proper setting, 
the result may mean fortune or ruin. 

There is one man who sits unmoved 
and dispassionate through it all—the 
critic. He may be honest, he may not. 
He may have a private grievance and 
see in this a chance to get even with 
someone. He may have come with his 
mind made up in advance to praise or 
condemn ; but from whatever point of 
view he watches the play he sits un- 
moved, writes as he sees fit, and in many 
vases thinks more of preparing a smart 
article for his morning readers than 
giving them a just criticism of the per- 
formance he is paid to attend. 


Well, after it is all over and we have 
wended our several ways homeward, to 
take the first real night’s rest we have 
enjoyed for weeks, we fall asleep with 
the sound of music in our ears and the 
forms of floating dancers before our 
eyes, hear again the shouts and applause 
of the audience, and perhaps wonder, 
just as we are dropping off, what the 
papers will say of us. What do they 
say of us? Nothing! The scenery was 
gorgeous, the costuming exquisite, the 
mechanical effects wonderful, the trans- 
formations lovely beyond description, the 
ballet perfect, the premicre bewitching ; 
but the actors—well, they were lost, 
overshadowed by their surroundings ; 
and anyway, they were only the links 
to connect a series of beautiful pict- 
ures. 


GLADYS 


Maren of soft liquid eyes 
Rhyming with Heaven’s azure blue, 


It is perfect paradise 
Here to sit and look at you. 


The roses of thy beryl lips 

Bankrupt thought till speech is dumb ; 
Other joys they so eclipse 

That when they frown ’tis martyrdom. 


Nothing mates thee on the earth— 


Futile wealth 


For, more than 


is, fame amiss: 
all this orb is worth 


You could give in one warm kiss! 
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IN THEIR STUDIOS 


By W. A. Cooper 







HE appreciation of art 
SG in our country has 

@sS grown so rapidly and 
' generally, that a visit to 
/ the colony of artists 
who not only paint por- 
wma traits of the passing 

= generations but who 
touch our hearts with the fancies of 
their brains will be profitable to those 
who wish to catch a glimpse, for the 
first time, it may be, of the studio life, 
of the atmosphere of art in which the 
painters live, and of their particular 
leanings and tastes, as shown by their 
surroundings. 

In the very centre of the old studio 
building on West Tenth 
Street, surrounded by a 
group of artists famous for 
their creations, are the stud- 
ios (for he has three) of 
William Merritt Chase, N.A., 
for the last six years Presi- 
dent of the Society of Amer- 
ican Artists, and one of the 
most popular in this colony. 

Mr. Chase has been ac- 
curately described by one 
of his brother artists as the 
most complete and distine- 
tive artistic nature of the 
painters of our time and 
country. He is artistic in 
everything; his tastes are 
repeated in his surround- 
ings ; he lives and banquets 
on all that arouses the in- 
terest of his eye and stimu- 
lates his hand to work, and 
in his enthusiasm falters at 
no experiment, and rests sat- 
isfied with no special me- 
dium. 

He was born in Indiana 
in 1849. His early efforts 
were encouraged, and his 
first instruction given, by a 
Western portrait painter, a 
Mr. Hays. Coming to New 
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York in 1869, he entered the National 
Academy and studied two years un- 
der the particular influence of Mr. J. 
O. Eaton. Going to St. Louis in 1871, 
whither his parents had moved, he 
opened a studio and began the pro- 
fession of painting with all the ambi- 
tion and ardor of the young artist. His 
bits of still life were good, and the first 
portraits he made won him many 
friends and customers. 

About this time he met at St. Louis 
Mr. John Mulvaney, a personal friend 
of the writer, a warm-hearted, impul- 
sive Irishman, known throughout the 
West by his great painting of “Custer’s 
Last Rally,” who had just returned from 
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East End of Mr. Chase's Middle Studio. 


Munich. Our young artist was greatly 
influenced by the strong, vigorous work 
he saw, and was greatly impressed with 
the enthusiasm of this champion of the 
Munich School and the possibilities it 
opened to his future career, as well as 
by the weaknesses which it showed him 
in his own work. 

He closed his studio and departed 
for Munich, where he began again the 
life of a student, entering the Academy 
in 1872, and becoming the pupil of 
Piloty, in whose studio, so impregnated 


with the traditions of German classi- 
cism, his independent spirit almost 


created a rebellion. But the six years 
spent under this great master, and in 
the atmosphere of this enthusiastic art 
centre, was the ground work he needed. 
It broadened his views, called forth all 
his latent genius and energies, and pre- 
pared him for the greater influences he 
was to come under. 

He won all the medals of the Munich 
Schools, and before he left Piloty his 
teacher commissioned him to paint - the 
portraits of his five children, an honor 
fully appreciated by our young artist, 


who was still further complimented by 
hearing from the most prominent art- 
dealer in Munich that Piloty had said 
Mr. Chase was his most talented pupil. 

It was about this time that he paint- 
ed the celebrated portrait of the artist 
Duveneck, which won for him honor- 
able mention at the Paris Salon, ani 
was known in Paris as “The Man with 
the Pipe.” His last year abroad was 
spent with Duveneck at Venice, where 
the portrait of the artist was painted. 
It is considered his strongest work of 
this time. 

Other pictures that won him medals 
and distinction in Munich, and have 
since been reproduced, are ‘ Turkish 
Page,” “ Ready for the Ride,” now 
owned by the Union League Club, and 
the “ Court Jester,” one of the strone- 
est specimens of figure-painting in the 
American department of Fine Arts at 
the Centennial Exhibition. 

Mr. Chase returned to New York and 
opened his studio ; and since then has 
been closely connected with the prog- 
ress of art, not only metropolitan, but 
national. All of the prominent muse- 
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ums and art institutes own examples of 
his prolific brush. Mr. Bates bought 
his ‘Lady in Pink” and presented it 
to the Providence Museum ; his large 
out-of-door picture called the ‘“ Garden 
of the Orphans,” one of his earlier and 
best efforts, is owned by the St. Louis 
Art Institute, and one of his exhibits at 
the World’s Fair, known as “ Alice,” 
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was bought by Mr. Charles L. Hutch- 
ison and presented to the Art Institute 
at Chicago. 

Mr. Chase was vice-president of the 
jury of awards at the World’s Fair, and, 
although a large exhibitor, was “hors 
concours.” The Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts gave him the gold medal 
“for as much as he had achieved or ac- 
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complished in art,” and bought his pict- 
ure for the Academy. Among the 
honors he prizes most highly are the 
Munich Medal, at the Exhibition of 
1882, on the portrait of his wife, called 
* Meditation,” and the second class 
medal at the Paris Exhibition of 1889, 
on the portrait of the “ Lady in Black,” 
now owned by the Metropolitan Muse- 
um in New York. 





The Artist's Wife 





By Mr. Chase, 


Mr. Chase has been an earnest stu- 
dent, making yearly trips to Europe, and 
has drawn inspiration from the works of 
the old masters, like Franz Hals, Rem- 
brandt, Rubens, and Velasquez; and, 
possibly, one can trace the great Spanish 
master’s influence more than that of any 
other man or school in Mr. Chase’s work. 
The following compliment is worth re- 
peating in this connection. 
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At a dinner given to Mr. Chase in 
Paris, by Mr. Weir, the artist, among 
the many celebrities present was the 
brother of Bastien-Lepage, who said, 
“It may please you to know what my 
brother thinks of your Duveneck por- 
trait; he has not seen the pictures by 
Velasquez, but thinks they must look 
like that.” 

As vou enter the inner studio, where 
your welcome is proclaimed by a chime 
of German bells that puts you in touch 
with the surroundings, the first feeling 
is one of harmony. Such effect in light- 
ing, draping, and color! Such arrang- 
ing—and yet they seem not arranged ! 

A high cabinet stands at the west 
end of this studio, on which is a bronze 
bust of Voltaire, a gift from the artist 
Lenbach, of Munich. Around this are 
placed rare old vases of Egyptian and 
Italian pottery, and from it two old Ven- 
etian lamps are hanging. 

The cabinet is lined with a light, rich 
brocade, and is a background for a 
miscellaneous lot of bric-i-brac. some 








J. Wells Champney 


rare Japanese bronzes of curious design, 
an antique marble bust, miniatures in 
ivory, and souvenirs from all lands. 
To the left of the cabinet, on the floor, 
are a lot of bright copper cooking uten- 
sils, chiefly of Russian origin, that are 
unique and give color to the room, 

On the north side is the large, high 
side light, the lower part and a greater 
portion of the top of which is covered, 
so that very little light comes into the 
room. On a_half-opened shutter is 
perched the “Stately Raven,” back of 
which is draped an old Venetian sail, 
and hanging over this is a fisherman’s 
net, or seine. 

Over the mantel is a strongly painted 
sketch by Mr. Chase, over this a portrait 
of Mr. Frank Courier, a fellow-student 
at Munich, and beside it a copy of a 
fragment by Ribera. On the easel is a 
finished portrait of Dorothy, the little 
daughter of Mr. Chase, charming as to 
pose and expression, as are all of his 
children’s pictures. 

In the large studio where his pupils 
paint, the walls are covered 
with copies from the old 
masters by Mr. Chase. Here 
are Velasquez’s “'Tapestry 
Weavers; Franz Hal’s 
“Sisters of Charity ;” a head 
by Rubens ; three portraits 
by Velasquez, one of himself, 
and the other two of Philip 
IV. of Spain; an original 
half length figure of a girl 
by Cuyps; a splendid head 
by Fortuny, and a water col- 
or by Robert Blun. 

It was in this magnificent 
studio that Paderewski gave 
a recital under the auspices 
of the Musical Club to the 
most select set in New York, 
and found the room most 
sympathetic. One could not 
conceive of a place more suit- 
able to the highest artistic 
sense or more capable of 
drawing out all that was po- 
etic in this great pianist, and 
he so expressed it to Mr. 
Chase. 

Here also Carmencita, un- 
der the same auspices, 
danced a Spanish dance in 
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Miss Jerry. From the p 


character, with a special background ar- 
ranged by Mr. Chase, and the picture 
was one to be remembered long by those 
who saw it. 

This city-home and the country house 
and studio at Shinnecoeck Hills, where 
Mr. Chase has the largest out-of-door 
class in the country, are all furnished 
with the same taste and care. 

He takes a large class to Madrid in 
February of next year to study art 
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nting by Mr. Champney. 


under the influence of Velasquez, and 
returns in May, by way of Paris, giv- 
ing his class the benefit of the two ex- 
hibitions in the Champs Elysées and 
the Champ de Mars, as well as the 
Louvre, the Luxembourg, Versailles, 
and Fontainebleau. 

Mr. Chase is a very busy man, five 
days in the week being taken up with 
his pupils and the classes in painting at 
the Art Students’ League and the Brook- 
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A White Rose.—By Mr. Champney. 


lyn Institute, but Saturday afternoons he 
devotes to his friends, and all are wel- 
come at these charming studios. 

No artist is better or more favorably 
known throughout America, by the 
general masses, than is the genial ‘“ pas- 
tellist,” J. Wells Champney. His lec- 
tures on ‘ Pastels and Pastellists,” be- 
fore the leading art associations and 
clubs, in the larger cities, the various 
exhibitions of his now famous copies of 
the old masters, owned in the art cen- 
tres of Europe and seen in this country 
in all the color of the original paintings, 
have done much to spread the growth 
of art generally, and a knowledge and 
love of this beautiful “ rose-leaf art ” in 
particular. 





He is as great an 
enthusiast in his be- 
loved art as was the 
renowned La Tour, 
and he worships at 
the shrine of Rosalba 
Carriera, the first of 
that quintette of pas- 
tellists, as did La 
Tour of yore. 

Pastel work has one 
quality not generally 
understood, and that 
is its permanency. 
Under proper condi- 
tions, the drawings 
retain all their fresh- 
ness and are not in- 
jured by the blacken- 
ing process of time, 
and these copies made 
by Mr. Champney will 
outlive the original oil 
paintings, notwith- 
standing the great 
care bestowed on 
them in the museums 
of the Old World. 

Some of the old 
masters were careful 
in the use of their 
pigments, and pre- 
pared them with a 
view to their perma- 
nency, but under the 
most favorable condi- 
tions there is a chem- 
ical action and change 
constantly going on, 
that in time must greatly injure, if not 
destroy, the picture. Hamerton says 
of pastels, “There is no reason why a 
pastel preserved under glass, in a rich 
man’s warmed and_ ventilated room, 
should not last for generations ;” and the 
same writer, in speaking of the gener- 
ally estimated qualities of pastels, says, 
“The charm and effeminate softness 
which distinguish so many pastels, have 
also produced an impression, a very er- 
roneous yet avery natural one, that the 
art is incapable of manly and vigorous 
delineation.” 

In the hands of Mr. Champney, these 
colored pencils can be as soft as the 
faintest blush on a maiden’s cheek, as 
our illustration will show. Or they 
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The Mischievous Model By Mr. Char pney 


may be as strong as the lines in the 
tragedian’s face. Mr. Champney’s pict- 
ure of Lawrence Barrett, painted for 
Kdwin Booth, or his pictures of the 
Hon. John Bigelow and of Bishop 
Williams, of Connecticut, and of Robert 
Collyer, show what strength, vigor, and 
mellowness these little pencils possess 
in the hands of a gifted artist. 

The art was introduced in Italy by 
Rosalba Carriera, of Venice, who visited 
Paris early in the eighteenth century. 
Three examples of her work are now in 
the Louvre, and many in the museums 
throughout France; but her choicest 
works are in the Academy of Fine Arts, 
at Venice, her native citv. A portrait 
of herself, at this collection, is by far 
the most interesting. 

She was admitted to the French 
Academy and was greatly esteemed by 
Watteau and other leading artists of 
the day. It was she who inspired La 


Tour, who afterward 
painted the beauties 
of Louis XV.’s Court ; 
and Etienne Liotard, 
of Switzerland, who 
painted the celebrat- 
ed picture, “ La Belle 
Chocolati¢re,” now 
one of the gems in the 
Dresden Gallery ; and 
Raphael Mengs, the 
court painter in Ger- 
many; and John Rus- 
sell, the court painter 
of George IIL. of Eng- 
land, who, from the 
opening of the Royal 
Academy in 1769, to 
the date of his death, 
1806, exhibited 332 
pictures in pastel. 

It was this group of 
artists who founded 
the “Golden Age of 
Pastel,” and Mr. 
Champney’s repro- 
ductions have given 
us a glimpse of their 
creations. The por- 
traits of Madame de 
Pompadour and the 
Dauphin, son of Louis 
XV., by La Tour, 
both of which are now 
in the Louvre, have never been sur- 
passed. 

The art is an engaging and fascina- 
ting one, and so facile that the wonder 
is so few artists have employed it. It 
has not the hard glitter of a miniature ; 
there is a soft finish, the finish of flesh 
and the brilliancy of the rose. Millet, 
at Barbizon, employed it in all of his 
original sketches, and others, like Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, occasionally used it. 

It was in 1885 that Mr. Champney 
turned his attention and studies to pas- 
tel, and since then he has painted noth- 
ing else, except now and then a water- 
color. 

He first studied art in his native city, 
Boston, at the Lowell Institute. He 
visited Paris for the first time in 1867, 
and entered the stidio of Edouard 
Frire, at the little co:ony of artists at 
Ecouen, near Paris. He afterward stud- 
ied in Antwerp, and has exhibited there 
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and at the Paris Salon of 1873 and 1894, 
and also at the World’s Fair. 

Mr. Champney spent the summer of 
1893 in the historic gallery at Versailles, 
and painted those lovely pastels of the 
French court beauties. Many of these 
now adorn his handsome studio, and all 
have been seen at the recent exhibition 
at Knoedler’s gallery, and at different 
clubs in New York, besides at Philadel- 
phia, Boston, and other cities. 

Mr. Champney has lectured for years 
on art. He is a graceful speaker, who 
adds to the charm of his simple oratory 
a rapid sketching that illus- 
trates every thought, mak- 
ing his talks something | 
more than amusements. | 
They stimulate and instruct | 
the power of observation. | 

At home Mr. Champney 
is a delightful host, and the 
Saturday afternoon recep- 
tions at his studio are social 
functions that many New 
Yorkers enjoy. 

Mrs. Champney is a most 
refined and lovely woman, 
and will be remembered as 
the author of “Three Vas- 
sar Girls,” “ Rosemary and 
Rue,” and several works of 
an artistic nature and of 
great merit, such as “ All 
Around the Palette,” and 
the “ Witch Winnie Series,” 
intended for young girls in- 
terested in art. 

Their summer home, 
where Mr. Champney has : 
studio, is at Deerfield, Mass. 
The place has been in the 
possession of Mrs. Champ- 
ney’s family for nearly one 
hundred years, and de- 
scended to her from her 
father, Judge Samuel Barn- 
ed Williams, and grandun- 
cle, Colonel Ephraim Will- 
iams, founder of Williams 
College. 

Among the many well- 
known people whom Mr. | 
Champney has painted por- | Pe 


-———————— 


Kgerton, wife of Captain 





Henry Munn, Mrs. James Kernochan, 
ex-president of the Daughters of the 
Revolution, Mrs. Rhinelander Stewart, 
Grace Kimball as “ Bitty Linley,” which 
was shown at the late exhibition, and of 
which a replica was shown at the Paris 
Salon of 1893. The children of Mrs. 
Townsend Williams, and the children 
of George Inness, Jr., son of the late 
great landscape painter, have also been 
subjects for his pictures. 

Among the copies, the Players’ Club 
has “ Molitre,” and in the family of Mrs, 
Abram 8. Hewitt are those of Mme. 








traits of in pastels, are Mrs. 
Egerton, U. S. A, Mrs. fetta 


Woman of the Sixteenth Century.. By Mr. Whipple. 
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Bourbon Conti, Wilhelmina of Prussia, 
Mme. Sophie, daughter of Louis XV., 
and others. 

Mr. Whipple’s studio, in the Sher- 
wood, is one of the most unique and in- 
teresting in New York, and at once pro- 
claims the artist to be a man of taste 
and culture. 

In the alcove, as you enter, is a beau- 
tifully carved jewel cabinet of the time 
of the Renaissance, a handsome set- 
tle from which hangs a Turkish lamp, 
a chair of the same period, a charcoal 
portrait of Millet by himself, a Louis 
XIII. mirror, and some rare old Delft- 
ware. 

As you pass under the porticre, a 
Spanish tapestry representing the Good 
Samaritan, and come into the studio 
proper, you can imagine yourself in 
some old Chateau like Chenonceaux or 





Mr. C. Ayer Whipple at work 


Chambord, in the Loire. The walls are 
entirely covered with Gobelin and Flem- 
ish tapestry; over the entrance is a 
small one in light silk, showing ‘“ Christ 
and the Woman of Samaria at the Well.” 

Two large Roman swords and a Nor- 
man battle-ax attract you next, and a 
little farther on a pair of ancient bel- 
lows, and two carved pillars from an 
old church in Italy, of excellent work- 
manship. <A richly carved cabinet from 
Brittany, a large armoire, with carvy- 
ings of Diana, Bacchus, and Venus, is 
very interesting. Over this is a copy 
of Michelangelo’s Lorenzo de’ Medici. 
Over a finely carved German buffet 
hangs a portrait of Frangois de Balsac 
in an old Florentine frame, and on a 
covered church stall is a copy of the 
statue of the Venus of Melos. 

A large study by Mr. Whipple, “A 
Tribute to Orpheus,” 
intended as a frieze for 
a@ music-room, is splen- 
did in drawing and 
color. Other orna- 
ments are rare old 
vases and plaques of 
Spanish lustre, Japan- 
ese fans and umbrel- 
las,and some fine small 
bronzes. A highly 
polished floor, covered 
with numerous rugs, 
completes the illusion 
of the chateau. 

Mr. Whipple’s suc- 
cess in New York as a 
portrait painter has 
been little less than 
marvellous. He _ be- 
lieved from the first 
that there was need of 
a portrait painter who 
would not paint as 
someone else dictated, 
and as many modern 
painters do, coloring 
portraits to suit the 
‘aprice or mood of the 
sitter. 

Knowing what he 
believed to be true art, 
he resolved to work 
out his own convic- 
tions, and the result 
is that many people 
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cd ” 


Mrs, Mercedes Leigh. From the painting by Mr. Whipple. 


are becoming interested in portraits 
who had the idea they were uninter- 
esting and anything but satisfactory. 
Mr. Whipple believes thoroughly in 
the teachings of the older French pro- 
fession, the men who have made the 
French School what it is, the leading 
art school of the world ; and is opposed 
to the so-called impressionism as prac- 
tised by those who have made a failure 
of realistic painting. He also believes 








that to paint the divine in 
* nature is the highest ideal, 
and to distort the human 
figure for the sake of some 
peculiar expression, or to 
make the technical execu- 
tion of secondary impor- 
tance, with the idea that 
sentiment takes its place, is 
a false conception of art. 

He further believes there 
are too many self-made ar- 
tists in America, that art is 
too deep a study to be taken 
up in a day. The foreign 
professors, born in the very 
atmosphere of art, of which 
America knows but little as 
yet, study for years before 
they are considered artists, 
and are rooted and ground- 
ed in the principles of draw- 
ing, color, and chiaroscuro. 

Mr. Whipple has a large 
and interesting class, prin- 
cipally of young ladies, and 
is endeavoring to teach them 
the principles of art as 
taught in the French 
schools, that is, a closer 
study of the human figure. 

He was born in Massa- 
chusetts in 1859, and at 
twenty began the study of 
drawing in the State Nor- 
mal Art School, Boston, and 
afterward at the Museum of 
Fine Arts. 

He then visited Paris, 
studying under Bouguereau 
and Tony Robert Fleury, 
and in his second visit with 
Gabriel Ferrier, making 
many copies from the mas- 
ters at the Louvre and the 
Luxembourg. While in 
Paris he was highly complimented by 
the professors for his conscientious 
work, his drawing from the nude being 
frequently chosen for the “ Concours.” 
Mr. Ferrier especially commended his 
coloring. 

The French pupils in Mr. Whipple’s 
class said, “he is the strongest of all 
the Americans.” 

Among the latest of his portraits are 


the Rev. R. S. MacArthur, D.D., of Cal- 
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vary Baptist Church ; Colonel David S. 
Brown, at the Colonial Club ; Colonel 
and Mrs. Henry H. Adams, of the Hotel 
Netherlands ; the late Mr. William Car- 
ter, of Philadelphia, and his wife, whose 
portrait is still on the easel and is seen 
in the alcove in our illustration of Mr. 
Whipple’s studio. 

A charming portrait is that of Mrs 
Gaylord B. Clarke, of Mobile, Alabama, 


THE SWAMP-ANGEL 


By Charles F. Howell 


twenty miles in 
area, so saturated 
that the greater 
part of it is sunk 
beneath the surface 
of the water. Up- 

> on the tips that 
still defy submersion fancy tiny shanties, 
with people housed in some of them 
and cattle in others. Think of a high 
embankment traversing the sponge, 
straight as an arrow, from perimeter to 
perimeter ; and you have a fairly accu- 
rate picture of the town of Ransom and 
its environment, as it appeared a score 
or more of years ago. 

The tufts that arose from out the al- 
most uninterrupted expanse of water 
were of peat, the cultivation and dis- 
position of which constituted the sole 
industry of the hundred or two of men 
and women who thus snatched a scant 
livelihood from a begrudging soil. 

The embankment referred to is the 
theme a Ransom bard would have chosen 
upon which to construct his epic of the 
decline and fall of his hamlet’s glory, 
for the embankment was surmounted by 
a railroad ; and the railroad had brought 
in an evil host of designing men who 
induced the honest boggers to part with 
their land for a paltry consideration, 
thus acquiring possession of a district 
whose traditions recounted the achieve- 
ments of the masters of the fens from 
the days when fish crawied upon the 
swaps. 









































a woman of great beauty and a perfect 
type of Southern aristocracy. 

The portrait of Mrs. Mercedes Leigh, 
also from the South, is shown in our il- 
lustration. It is painted in a light, gray- 
ish key, a perfect symphony in color. 
The flesh tints are marvellously good, 
the pose dignified and regal, and very 
realistic. Altogether, it is a charmingly 
painted portrait of a | 


First, they dug unsightly trenches, 
up and down and across. Then they 
put gigantic pipes, or tubes, into them 
and connected them in a crafty way 
with cement, or what not; and when 
the pipes had all been joined into a 
wicked mesh, each pipe excee’il g the 
one behind it both in size and du. .vility, 
by some uncanny device the waters of 
the bogs were enticed into the trap and 
rushed, with a roar of righteous rage, by 
a hundred prepared channels, away from 
old Ransom forever. 

Then, as the streams poured out of 
that country, bunches of peat and reeds 
sprang up. The unknown spectacle of 
solid and dry ground confronted the 
amazed orbs of the Ransomites, and 
men, whose hearts must surely have 
been of oak, ventured in security to 
walk through a district known to have 
been, in all past ages, traversable only 
by boat. In an incredibly brief period 
a rank vegetation sprang up where 
hitherto a vast sheet of water had 
spread, and flapped and tossed with im- 
pertinent effrontery under the very nose 
of Ransom. 

Then the detested strangers rubbed 
their soft hands cunningly, and brought 
in stone and mortar, and built enormous 
storehouses and factories, and sunk 
shafts and dug tunnels beneath the 
ground ; and, incredible as it may seem, 
they accumulated fabulous fortunes in 
taking out and developing certain de- 
posits that had lain disregarded under 
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our feet since. those pre-historic times 
when fish are said to have walked on land! 

But I must return to my narrative, 
for my indignation, which always burns 
within me if I reflect at all upon the 
hardness of these latter times and con- 
sider how we were all plundered by out- 
siders ; my indignation, I say, has taken 
me some way from my story, seeing that 
the incidents herein recorded occurred 
at a time previous to “the invasion,” 
but subsequent to the building of the 
embankment and the operation of the 
railroad upon it. 

In those days, when we still consid- 
ered the railroad to be a blessing and 
were anxious to do all in our power to 
befriend it, Adam Emsley, with his wife 
Joan and little daughter Alice, dwelt in 
a rude, thatched shanty a few moments’ 
row from Ransom. 

The father, like all his neighbors 
about him, was a bogger ; and his spade 
and broad-tongued fork and battered ax 
and wooden testing-rod constituted his 
entire business outfit. To wade about 
the mushy fields, with his coarse trou- 
sers rolled up to the knees, had been 
his life since he could remember. 

Adam was not cursed, or blessed, with 
an ambition worthy the name; but he 
had one great pride, and that was his 
daughter. To see her growing up so 
very rosy-cheeked and artless was a 
source of constant delight to him. His 
friends increased his pleasure by re- 
marking upon the beauty of the little 
one’s hair and eyes. Once a neighbor, 
with a child of his own, too, conceded 
to Adam that no girl in or about Ran- 
som could bear comparison with Alice. 
Ail this made Emsley very happy. 

And, indeed, Alice seemed a bit of the 
sunset ; so ruddy were her cheeks, so 
glowing her black-brown eyes, so cheery 
her laugh and her song as she skimmed 
over the lower bogs in her father’s boat 
of rough boards and pitch. She was 
but seven years old; a tiny thing. 
When at a distance, her father could al- 
ways distinguish her from her compan- 
ions by the bright red of her dress. 
“Red for a brunette, and blue for a 
blonde,” was the way Dame Emsley put 
it. 

Alas for the remorseless haste with 
which Time forces our reluctant feet to 
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the very verge of the utmost isle! As 
I write Alice bends over me. She is 


charming yet, but with a beauty begot 
of the graces of the soul; for her girl- 
hood days are sixty years past—and 
perhaps a little more. She lays her 
hand on my shoulder, half-objecting!y, 
at what she sees me writing ; for this 
little lady would take flight at a com- 
pliment. “I am going to tell of the 
Whitsuntide storm,” I say; and she 
whispers, “It was a memorable day in 
my life.” Dear little heroine ! 

At that time Alice was scarcely seven. 
It was early in Whitsuntide, and the 
boggers were busying themselves, in as 
far as leisure could be stolen from la- 
bor, in the preparation of a modest cel- 
ebration of the festival. Distracted by 
the excitement of such unusual activity, 
the ominous threatenings of the ele- 
ments were unobserved, and the heav- 
ens to the east of Ransom were peopled 
with minions of the dreaded, writhing 
storm-king before the most alert of the 
peat-makers had realized the presence 
of danger. 

3ut the festival season demanded at- 
tention, and the boggers went on with 
their preparations, casting troubled 
glances over their shoulders at the 
commotion in the sky. 

On Thursday morning the rain began 


to fall, softly and in huge drops. The 
air was stifling and oppressive. The 


mutterings from the clouds seemed to 
speak out of the stillness with the near- 
ness of a voice at one’s elbow. There 
was a caress, almost, in the first em- 
brace of the storm, that sent the blood 
to the heart in a dread but dimly fash- 
ioned, and yet appalling manner. 

On Friday, though the same stillness 
abounded, the rain-drops were falling 
faster. The thunder questioned the 
boggers’ hearts with a stronger voice, 


as though confidence had increased 
through the night. 
On Saturday the storm abandoned 


its semblance of mildness, as though, 
like an honest heart, another day of de- 
ceit would stifle it. A breath of wind 
that became a shout, a hurricane, dealt 
a blow with an arm of iron at every 
door in Ransom. The cotters shud- 
dered at the challenge and shivered 
over their hearths, 
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Adam Emsley, with confidence in 
God, gathered his wife and child to his 
breast, reassuring them, with a sinking 
at the heart, against the danger that 
stalked grimly without. 

The while he spoke, the deluge smote 
his unstable cottage with fury, shaking 
itas a reed bandied by the wind. A tor- 
rent of water, descending with terrific 
force, shattered the rude chimney of 
mud and scattered it in fragments at 
the bogger’s feet. 

The little family recoiled in terror 
from the fireplace, where the litter of 
the wrecked chimney was piled, and 
were about to consign themselves to 
the tumult of the elements rather than 
suffer death beneath the roof that mo- 
mentarily threatened collapse, when a 
booming and muffled crashing from 
some point to the west startled the 
father from a contemplation of his own 
misery. Another gust bore in the 
crunching sound with intensified dis- 
tinctness. 

“God help all who travel by cars to- 
day!” he groaned. “The railroad 
bridge is going !” 

The distinct ominous crackling con- 
tinued. “Oh, it is horrible!” mut- 
terel Emsley. “Scores of souls will 
plunge to death from that wrecked 
bridge within the hour. God pity us!” 

At that moment a fierce blast of wind 
and water burst through the open case- 
ment and flooded the low kitchen from 
fireplace to sink. 

The father, struggling to save what 
he could from utter ruin, did not ob- 
serve the outer door cautiously open 
and close, nor heed that his little flock 
had suffered depletion, until the moth- 
er’s voice cried at his side, ‘‘ Where is 
Alice ?” 

“Alice! she was here a moment ago ! 
Search the rooms, quick!” As they 
hunted with feverish haste they called 
her name, over and over, but no seek- 
ing could discover her hiding-place, nor 
shouting find an echo in the child’s 
voice. 

In calmness born of desperation, 
Kmsley tore open the outer door and 
searched the flooded moorland with an 
eye of fire. For a moment he saw 
nothing ; the next his heart tugged as 
though it would burst, for out on the 
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swollen bosom of the creek, which now, 
grown into a river, was darting toward 
the bridge with the impetuous haste of 
a mill-course, was Alice in the scow, 
bending at the tiller like a little red 
spirit of the storm. 

From the cottage door the father 
groaned a prayer for the safety of his 
child, and, palsied with extremity of 
horror, clutched helplessly at the lintel 
of the door, watching the light of his 
life fade out with the disappearance of 
his child. 

But the courageous waif in the boat 
saw more than the swirl of the flood. 
Far off on the embankment, a mile or 
more to the west, a short, black line 
moved rapidly toward Ransom. A thin 
wreath of smoke, steadily issuing from 
its front, rolled back and up in a scroll 
against the sky. “If I can get to the 
bridge first,” whispered the little girl in 
the boat, “all of those people may be 
saved.” 

The cold rain, driving with relentless 
fury, drenched the woollen frock and 
beat down upon the benumbed body in 
passionate rage. The mass of hair, al- 
ways soft and glossy, hung about her 
neck in dripping knots like a tangle of 
wet cordage. 

Her slender hands, stiffened with cold, 
clutched desperately at the tiller, nor 
were raised from it for a moment, though 
her eyes were nearly blinded by the 
rain. 

The life of the frail craft in that wild 
progress was momentarily menaced. 
Quantities of peat, torn from the heaps, 
mingled with drift and wreckage and, 
impelled by the impetus of the raging 
waters, plunged at the sides of the boat 
with terrific violence. Before it and to 
either hand the flood rolled and tossed 
in hissing eddies that threatened each 
instant to engulf the scow and its occu- 
pant. 

Once or twice the little pilot gulped 
desperately at something that was al- 
most a sob. ‘Iam so cold and fright- 
ened,”, she whimpered. ‘It is too bad 
for a little girl like me to be out here 
all alone, but I won’t ery; I wont! — 
The train is coming so fast. I must 
reach the bridge before it does—Oh, 
how fast the train is coming!” and 
then, with a setting of the lips and 
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raising of the eyes to the black sky, 
“ Help ne! Help me!” 

And He, who holds the sea in the hol- 
low of His nand, certainly heard that 
faint whisper amid all the uproar, for 
the fragile scow escaped impending de- 
struction and swept in safety beneath 
t'ie splintered wreckage of the bridge. 

The elfin helmsman, like a veritable 
kelpie of the tempest, sprang from the 
bout across a float of driftwood and 
hounded up the slippery side of the em- 
bankment. The train was already so 
near that the huge structure of earth vi- 
brated with its energy. The ponderous 
locomotive was scarcely more than a 
hundred yards distant when Alice, con- 
sumed with excitement, flung herself in 
its path and, tearing the red frock from 
off her, signalled the monster to stop. 

The engineer, alert at his post, stared 
from his window inastonishment, rubbed 
his eyes, and stared again ; then, witha 


sweep of a lever, the engine was re- 
versed, and a moment later stood mo- 
tionless on the track, before the little 
gown was reached that fluttered between 
it and destruction. I should lile to 
tell of the excitement that prevailed 
when the crowded coaches learned of 
the destruction so narrowly averted ; of 
the embraces and idolizing to which the 
bedraggled savior was subjected ; of tle 
thanksgiving of fathers and mothers 
kneeling in the storm with their little 
ones gathered to their hearts—but a 
white hand is laid over the page, and 
Alice, dangling a medallion before my 
eyes, says, “ Tell about this; that will 
do.” 

And taking it up I read, on ‘one side, 
“In love and gratitude from two hun- 
dred men and women whose lives were 
saved at the Ransom Bridge.” 

On the reverse side is inscribed : 

“To The Little Swamp-Angel.” 


A BIT OF HUMAN NATURE 


By Arthur Blount 





IHE wind had been 
blowing all day, blow- 
ing the chill rain 
about in gusts, and 
people’s tempers — 
mine at least — had 
not been improved 
by its attentions. 

I had just had my tea at Giacosa’s 
and was standing at the door talking to 
a friend, when I felt a hand on my arm 
and, turning, saw the usual thing, a 
beggar. 

It was an old man, horribly dirty. 
His eyes were hid by a pair of ali-round 
green glasses and he was begging a pen- 
ny for the love of God. I gave him the 
penny and watched him over my friend’s 
shoulder as he accosted the next he 
met. His prayer was unheeded this 
time, so he cursed the man, his grand- 
futher, his future family, and everything 
connected with him, with cheerful im- 
partiality. 

I shook hands with my friend and 














walked on behind the blind man, who 
continued to feel his way with his stick 
and to whine at every passer-by for a 
penny. 

At the corner of the Porta Rossa he 
turned his face to the wall. looked 
around, then took off his glasses and 
wiped them. I smiled to myself; and 
then, as the rain had stopped and I had 
nothing better to do, I followed the old 
sinner down the Porta Rossa. 

A little the other side of the Mercato 
Nuovo he turned into a narrow and 
empty street. From a short distance I 
saw him put the stick, with which he 
had so pitifully felt his way, under his 
arm and set off at a briskish trot. 

It was rather amusing. 

I looked at my watch and found I 
had yet an hour before dinner, so I kept 
on after my prey. For that is how I 
looked at it 

In about twenty minutes we reached 
our destination, and a very wretched 
place it was—the street, I dare say, one 
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of the worst in the city. Just as my 
vi‘tim was about to enter I put my 
hand on his arm. 

“Come, my good fellow,” I observed, 
alfably, “oblige me by explaining why 
you dupe the confiding public by pre- 
tending to be blind. You see as well 
as I do.” 

He looked around and took off the 
glasses. 

“Tl Signore is very hard on a poor 
old man.” 

“No, I am simply interested. Tell 
me,” 

He rubbed his revolting hands to- 
gether, the eyes in question gleaming 
disagreeably. 

“Ts it not better, for example, to beg 
than to steal?” 

He glanced at my watch-chain. 

“You are right there, my honest 
friend,” I answered. 
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“Then go your way, stranger, and 
let me go mine.” 

I looked at him. His pitiful stoop 
was gone, he was very big, and the 
stick seemed transformed from a staft 
to a bludgeon. 

After all, the better part of valor is 
discretion. 

* Just tell me one thing, then,” I said, 
easily. ‘“‘ How much do you make a day?” 

“Perhaps a soldo, perhaps more. I 
live. You gave me a soldo to- day. 
Perhaps that is what you want ?” 

He held out the copper. 

That was too much. I was rather 
pleased with his sense of humor. 

“Good-by,” I said. “I will not re- 
port you, my good blind man.” And I 
walked off. 

After all, it was a jolly little bit of 
human nature. Iam a great student of 
human nature. 


A MARCH BUTTERFLY 


Way, on thy May-bright wing, 
Dost thou go wandering, 


Froward and fair, 


These sunless fields of air? 


Was it the lover South, 
He of the wooing mouth, 


From the warm home 


That tempted thee to roam ? 


Ah! over-fond belief 


That dies too soon to grief! 


Another won 
But to be trampled on. 


SCOLLARD. 





CLINTON 
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A NATURAL INFERENCE* 
By Mary E. Child 


(Continued from February number.) 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
UY FELMORE 


stood at his li- 
brary window, 
looking out 
upon the gray 
dreariness of 
vil a February 
day. There 
Wis NO Show to 
cover the mat- 
ted dead grass 
and the brown 
| roads, nor to 

soften the 

landscape. 

The faint tree- 

branchesseem- 
| ed lightly 

sketched upon 
\\\ a fainter sky. 
In the dis- 
tance, where 
there were 
woods, a blur 
of purplish 
gray narrowed 
the horizon. 
Now and then 
the gray monotone of the sky was 
broken by a sudden rift through which 
came a wealth of sunshine and_ the 
landscape glowed with pale beauty ; but 
when the rift closed again the grayness 
and sombreness were more apparent 
than before. 

But it was not what his eyes un- 
consciously saw that was in Mr. Fel- 
more’s mind. In spite of his efforts to 
the contrary, his thoughts were back in 
the court-room, and the hateful scenes 
of the last weeks rankled in his memory. 
He could not forget them, nor the cloud 
that still hung over him. The thank- 
fulness for his wife’s return, great as it 
was, seemed less than his shuddering 
horror of the memory of his sufferings. 
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“That it should end thus!” he 
thought, bitterly. ‘* For murder, tried, 
acquitted, but not cleared. 1, Guy Fel- 
more! And yet-——and yet—why not I 
as well as—he? Oh, if I could have 
prevented it! God knows I did all I 
could when | knew— But if—” He 
broke off each sentence abruptly, as if 
he dared not finish them in his thoughts, 
much less in words. 

Just then Dulcie, coming through the 
hall, stopped at the library door. 

‘** Here is your mail, papa,” she said. 

She held in her hand two letters, 
one an ordinary envelope written in a 
big round hand, the other bearing a 
cramped, scrawled address. ‘ 

Her father took them from her, 
gravely thanking her,and turned away. 
His face darkened as he looked at one 
of them. Ile wished he were not ob- 
liged to read it. Finally he laid it 
down and opened the other. It was 
the letter Dick had dictated to Jud- 
son Stackrider. Mr. Felmore read it 
through, scorn and anger depicted on 
his countenance. Then, as if to show 
his cyntempt for it and the writer, he 
tore the letter into fragments and threw 
them into the grate. 

“You think, do you,” he sighed, as 
he watched the flames quiver about the 
trembling bits, ‘* that Lam ignorant of 
thé culprit? Ah, Judson Stackrider, | 
wish I were—I wish I were!” 

The anger had gone from his face ; 
only a deep sadness remained, and his 
voice was heavy with regret. not rage. 

After a turn or two about the room 
he opened the other letter. It had no 
date, no& signature, but it was evident 
that Guy Felmore knew who penned 
the lines, and to whom they referred: 





Hees here to my house. hees goin fast and 
sez cum quik. he sez tel him I Won’t trub- 
ble Him no more. 


‘*Tt has come at last,” Felmore whis- 


* Bezunin October, 1894, 
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pered to himself, trembling. He had 
often wished for it, God forgive him. 
And yet, now that it had come, was he 
glad ? He did not know—could only 
shake his head and ery again, ‘‘ It has 
come at last !” 

He sat motionless for a few minutes, 
thinking deeply. 

‘*T will go to him,” he cried, sud- 
denly. ‘It is all I cando. But before 
I go”’—he clinched his hand with deter- 
mined resolution—‘‘ my wife shall hear 
the truth. Ah! if I had told her long 
ago. If I had had as much courage as 
patience,” he sighed. 

Ile looked out in the hall, and 
caught sight of Jane. 

‘**'Tell Mrs. Felmore that I am in the 
library and wish to see her.” 

In a few moments his wife answered 
the summons. 

‘Pid you want me, dear? See, I 
have brought you these chrysanthemums 
for your window. Are they not lovely ?” 

She was taking a child’s delight in 
the new home. After her dreary, flow- 
erless life in the asylum, she entered 
upon the new with the freedom and ex- 
ultation of a bird. She was beginning 
to look more like her old self. True, 
her hair could not be sunny again, nor 
her mouth lose a certain sad expression 
when her face was in repose. But Mrs. 
Felmore had never looked more charm- 
ing than on that morning when she 
stood at the library door smiling above 
the golden flowers of the potted chrysan- 
themums she bore. 

‘*Yes, they are indeed lovely,” he 
said. ‘Let me put them here in the 
window.” Ife took them from her and 
stood fingering one of the blossoms ir- 
resolutely, as if glad of any pretence to 
defer his story. 

Mrs. elmore slipped her arm through 
his. 

‘* What was it you wished, my dear ?” 

**Come here, my wife,” he said in an- 
swer, seating himself. She took a seat 
beside him, while he held one of her 
hands in his. 

‘‘T have something to tell you. It 
has waited a long time to be told—all 
our married life.” 

She looked at him, puzzled, but smil- 
ing. 

“ My dear wife,” he went on, press- 
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ing her hand to his cheek, ‘if you had 
ever thought I sent you to the asylum, 
tell me, would you have hated me ?” 

She breathed quickly. ‘‘Oh, Guy, 
what do you mean ?” 

‘Just what I say, my dear. Would 
you have hated me ?” 

‘** At first I did think so, but I did 
not, could not, hate you. I felt there 
must be some good reason for it. By- 
and-by I felt it was all a tangle and that 
you were not to blame.” 

‘**But if you had known positively 
that I put you there in your right mind, 
then what ?” 

‘* Even then,” she answered, kissing 
him, ‘‘it seems that I should love you 
just the same.” 

** Are you sure ?” 

“Yes, Guy—sure.” 

‘*T am—so glad—my dear ”—he al- 
most sobbed—‘* for it was my fault— 
Stop ! not in the way you think. But 
it is my fault that all this sorrow and 
disgrace has fallen upon us. Oh, m 
dear wife, how can I tell you?” He 
dropped his eyes. 

She made a gesture of surprise with 
her free hand and gazed at him appre- 
hensively. ‘‘ Please go on, Guy,” she 
murmured. 

‘© ] did not think it would ever make 
a difference,” he went on, ‘‘ or I should 
have told you the secret I have hid. 
But I was so fearful the telling might 
make a difference. When I first loved 
you, I feared it would take you from 
me if I told you, so I waited until you 
were my wife and I was more sure of 
your love. But when the time came, 
I dared not. It would only give you 
pain and dono good, I thought. I would 
wait a year longer. Then Dulcie came, 
and when I saw your joy and pride in 
our little baby—oh, then I could not 
tell you. So the years passed and I did 
not speak. I almost forgot my secret, 
until all at once, less than two years 
ago, something happened to make me 
remember it. JI ought to have told you 
then; but I had put it off toolong. It 
was too late. My darling, can you not 
guess the secret I have kept from you 
all these years ?” 

‘*No-o, Guy. I—I do not under- 
stand.” 

‘My darling wife, I was married 
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hefore | saw you. ‘The one who has 
brought all this shame and misery upon 
us is—my son.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


‘* AunT KATE, mamma is in the li- 
brary talking with papa. If she wants 
me, tell her I’ve gone down to Miss 
Martha’s. Doctor Carroll says Nathan 
is sick, and [I ought to go see her.” 

Dulcie donned hat and jacket gayly. 
Her cheeks glowed, her eyes danced with 
happiness. Kven the thought of her 
friend’s anxiety could not repress the 
exuberance of her newly returned spir- 
its. The missing quantity of her life 
for the last two years had been restored, 
“and the light-heartedness of her school 
days came back again. During the past 
fateful months she had barely given a 
thought to Dick Burlingham. As if to 
prove to her how foreign he was to all 
in her life, in her hour of sorrow his 
very existence was forgotten. He had 
dropped from her thoughts as complete- 
ly as if he had never been. Yet to-day, 
on her way toward Miss Martha’s, she 
could not but think of the difference in 
her heart’s secrets since she had last 
made her way to the house of the little 
dressmaker, faneying that her love had 
been given to Dick Burlingham. She 
had done no wrong, she had been guilty 
of no offence, yet her soul shrank from 
the thought of her mistake, and shame 
sent the red blood surging in a tingling 
wave into her face. 

The glow, deepening the natural flush 
induced by her brisk walk and the sharp 
wind, was still vivid when she reached 
Miss Martha’s. She walked quickly to 
the door. The long woodbine festoons 
swayed to and fro, making a weird, 
soughing sound as they rubbed against 
shabby clapboards. The leaves under 
the trees had settled into brown sodden 
masses. The bare limbs of the lilacs 
and syringas lifted themselves toward 
the sky as if to say, ‘* We miss the sum- 
mer.” An air of desolation was over 
everything. Miss Martha’s gentle self 
answered Dulcie’s tap at the door. The 
little woman did not speak for some 
moments. She put her arms about 
Dulcie’s neck in a half-caressing, half- 
entreating fashion, and kissed her. 


When she spoke it was not of her sor- 
row. Ifer heart was full of trouble, but 
it was great enough to remember even 
then the joy of others. 

‘‘T’m so glad to see you, dear,” she 
whispered, huskily. ‘* lm so glad 
you’re all together again. You’re so 
happy, ain’t you? How nice it is that 
you’re so happy!” She drew Dulcie 
into the little sewing-room. It was 
strangely tidy. The old tangle of 
thread and scraps and half-finished gar- 
ments had vanished. Everything was 
put away and in order. The carpet was 
bastingless. ‘The chairs were in their 
places. 

‘It’s so good of you to come right 
away toseeme,” Miss Martha quavered. 
** Poctor Carroll told me you were home. 
Do come to the stove and get warm, 
Miss Duleie. It’s cold and raw out, and 
the wind chills one. It was just this 
kind of a wind that gave Nathan his 
cold,” she said, tremblingly. 

‘Tow is Nathan ?” asked Dulcie, 
softly. 

** HLle’s sick ; my dear Boy’ssick. He's 
verv bad off, Miss Dulcie. I’m feered— 
I’m feered he ain’t goin’ to get up again. 
I wish V’d watched him closer. But ye 
see, he had a spell o’ wanderin’ again, 
jest when I was drove with work, an’ he 
would slip away in spite o’ all I could 
do. ‘Two or three days he was gone 
all day, an’ I was *bout distracted, an’ 
Johnny off in the city with you an’ no 
one to look him up. An’ it was windy 
an’ one day was rainy an’ he ketched 
his cold. Ife’s very bad, Miss Dulcie. 
The doctor says so. Oh, if my dear 
Boy should die!” She raised her apron 
to her eyes and sobbed, Dulcie gazing 
into the glowing mass in the coal stove 
in sympathetic silence. 

** I wish I hadn’t never scolded him,” 
she said, regretfully. ‘* Lalways tried to 
do my duty by ’em, but somehow when 
I was drove I used to scold. I wish I 
hadn’t. I hadn’t ought to.” 

There was a pause broken only by 
Miss Martha’s soft sighs. 

‘*Tt don’t seem as if I could let him 
go, Miss Duleie. We've lived together 
so many years, an’ I’ve took care cf 
him so long. There'll be only me aw 
Lyddy left. an’ there was eight of us. 
Oh, dear!” 
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‘Where is he—in there?” asked 
Dulcie. 

‘*Don’t you want to see him ?” Miss 
Martha cried, eagerly. ‘‘ He likes you, 
an’ so does Lyddy. Lyddy never talks 
to you as she does to some of ‘em. An’ 
my dear Boy was always good when you 
was by. But he was good anyway, at 
home. “I'was only his wanderin’ that 
was against him.” 

Dulcie followed her into the tiny bed- 
room, which, according to the law of 
days gone by, was built off the parlor. 
An old-fashioned paper with crude blue 
and buff figures covered the walls, which 
were devoid of ornament, except that 
on the one in front of the bed, where 
Nathan could see it, was pinned part of 
a gaudy circus poster. 

‘We found that in his last spell 
0’ wanderin’,” Miss Martha whispered. 
‘* Tle was so pleased with it I fixed it 
uphere. *7%s kind o’ pretty, ain’t it ?” 
she said, as if to excuse her brother’s 
whim. 

On the bed was the little old man. 
The pinched, wrinkled face lay white 
and still upon the pillow. It was pa- 
thetic in its stillness. The set, cheer- 
ful smile was on the withered lips. 
But the blue eyes were not turned 
toward them nor toward the circus pos- 
ter. They were soon past noticing the 
things of earth. Lyddy sat by his side 
and held his hand. She was gentleness 
itself. Upon her, as upon all of them, 
had fallen the calm and awe that comes 
in the presence of death. 

Miss Martha knelt by the bedside and 
stroked the thin hair. 

‘Ye know me, don’t ye, Nathan ?” 
she whispered. ‘Don’t ye, Nathan ? 
Look at me, dear. Ye ain’t a-goin’, be 
ye, Nathan? Ye ain’t a-goin’ to leave 
us all alone ?” 

The old man moved his head feebly 
upon the pillow. Fora momenta gleam 
of light—recognition—brightened his 
features, the smile was no longer mean- 
ingless, a hint of the strength of man- 
hood shone in his face. His lips moved, 
but no sound came from them. 

‘“What is it, dear? What did ye 
say?” his sister whispered, eagerly. 
“Oh, Nathan, ye’ve been a good Boy. 
I wish I hadn’t scolded ye. But don’t 
go—not yet—me an’ Lyddy wants ye 
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Miss Martha knelt by the bedside. 


to stay. Oh, Nathan, ye ain’t a-goin’ to 
leave us all alone ?” 

Dulcie felt the sad picture fade from 
her sight. The outer door opened, a 
little gust of cold air crept in, then it 
was quickly closed, and Doctor Carroll 
wis by her side. 

She lifted her eyes, filled with tears, 
to his inquiringly. He looked at the 
old man and shook his head and laid a 
finger on his lips. Feeling the pulse 
growing weaker and weaker, he shook 
his head again in answer to the ques- 
tion from Miss Martha’s appealing eyes. 
She dropped her head on her hands; 
Nathan could not stay. 

After a moment the doctor drew Dul- 
cie gently out into the other room. They 
would not intrude upon that solemn 
scene, tht last farewell. 

In the stillness the young man took 
both the girl’s hands in his and held 
them close. She did not attempt to 
draw them away. ‘Their eyes met. 
Kach understood. Ife drew her toward 
him and kissed her. This was their 
troth. Holding each other’s hands, a 
strange new joy in their hearts, they 
waited, while in the little room beyond 
the sisters said their farewell words to 
him who was wandering away for the 
last time. 















CHAPTER XXVIII. 


“Your son!” 

‘“My son.” He lived a lifetime in 
the pause which followed. It was very 
brief, but long enough for his swift, ap- 
prehensive thoughts to picture worlds 
of misery. Ile did not know how she 
would take it. He raised his eyes pit- 
eously to hers, fastened in bewilderment 
upon his face. 

“ Guy—Guy !” were her first words, 
‘why did you never tell me?” 

The weight vanished from his heart. 
Oh, that he should have doubted her 
loyal love even for an instant! Ife 
kissed her. ‘* You do not hate me ?” 
he whispered, brokenly.  ‘* Thank God. 
Don’t reproach me, my dear wife. If 
I had loved you less I should not have 
suffered so. Love makes cowards of us 
all sometimes, as well as conscience. — | 
was afraid to tell you, but I never 
thought that keeping it from you would 
work such harm. Oh, my dear, you 
will forgive me? You will love me as 
before ?” 

For answer, she put her arms about 
his neck and kissed him. 

“Thank God,” he said again, de- 
voutly. 

«*Tell me about it, Guy,” she whis- 
pered, after a few moments. 

‘It is asad story, my dear, but you 
shall hear it. Give me your hand 
again, and let your cheek rest against 
mine—so! Thank you, my dear. And 
now—how shall I commence ?” 

He paused a moment, then with an 
effort went on: 

‘When I was a young man [ was 
sent to college, as you know. —[ was not 
nineteen when I entered, and I possessed 
all of the impulsiveness and recklessness 
of youth. Somehow or others! met in 
that college town a girl. Her father was 
a lazy, shiftless fellow, barely keeping 
his family in the necessaries of life, and 
having a decided liking for the wine- 
cup. ‘The mother, who was in reality the 
head of the family, was scheming, un- 
scrupulous, and ambitious, full of plans 
for her daughter in which money and 
ease figured largely. I was supposed to 
possess, or at least to inherit, wealth, 
and mother and daughter played their 
cards well. Before long, between the 
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wiles of one and the smiles of the other, 
I wasentrapped. Almost before | knew 
it, | found myself, a boy of nineteen, 
married to a girl older than myself, and 
into a family which in my first sober 
moment I knew to be beneath me. But 
it was done. ‘The marriage was kept a 
profound secret. I knew, and I assured 
them, that the news of my alliance, if it 
reached my father’s ears, meant disin- 
heritance. ‘Therefore, the Hayeses were 
more than willing to keep it quiet. I 
cannot tell you what I suffered, dear 
wife, in those few short months. The 
weight of my responsibility and the sick- 
ening consequences of my boyish folly 
told upon my health. I went home ill. 
‘T'wo months later I returned to college. 
[ had bitterly repented my rash action, 
but [had steeled myself to accept the sit- 
tation, make the best of what I myself 
had caused, and try to raise the girl to 
my level. But the discovery that my 
wife was unfaithful to me broke this 
resolution. I found her utterly bad. 
Vowing never to look upon her face 
aga'n, I left the house inarage. I kept 
my word. When my son was born and 
they sent me word she-was dying, I was 
still unrelenting. She died—the baby 
lived: I never went near it; in my 
heart I did not believe it was mine. | 
hated it, or would have hated it, if it had 
not been the means of freeing me from 
anunfaithful wife. I amafraid I wished 
the baby had died too. 

‘* Kiss me again, dear wife. You do 
not think me a brute? And yet I de- 
serve your condemnation and that of all 
the world ; but oh ! give me pity instead 
—pity and forgiveness. I wasso young, 
half crazy with apprehension, lest in 
some way my father would hear of my 
folly and disinherit me. I sent word 
that I would provide for the child, for 
though I could not believe it was mine, 
I accepted its support as the punish- 
ment Iso richly deserved. Each month 
I sent the child’s grandmother a portion 
of my allowance, trying hard not to 
let my friends know how little I had to 
spend upon myself. Then my grand- 
father died, and left me a share of his 
fortune. Well, my dear, years after, 
I met you, and won you for my wife. 
As I have told you, instead of letting 
you know my secret at once, I found it 
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harder and harder to do so, and I have 
gone on all this time with the sad chap- 
ter of my life hidden from you. Years 
ago I lost sight of the grandmother and 
the boy, but I gave myself no thought 
whether they were alive or dead. I 
had almost forgotten that I had a son, 
when one day he came into my office in 
New York and told me who he was. 
There was no doubting his identity, nor 
his relation to me. 1 could not disown 
him. He was the exact counterpart of 
myself at his age—tall, slender, with 
hair, features, and even a voice like 
mine. He had traced me, and his ob- 
ject was money. I had never loved my 
child, but when I met him face to face, 
aman grown, and thought what a fine 
fellow he might have been, I was 
touched with remorse. He was my son, 
as much my child as Dulcie, and my 
heart smote me to think I had cast him 
on the world and given him nothing but 
contempt. 

‘«T tried then to undo my wrong. | 
tried to make a man of him. I gave 
him new clothes, I gave him money; | 
vot him a position, and promiscd, if he 
would do his best and be a man, to take 
him home and acknowledge him as my 
son. But it was too late. IHehad gone 
too far in a mad career of vice to ve 
raised to a higher plane of living—a 
career which the temptations of the city 
helped to make more degrading. And 
yet he tried, poor boy—he tried. Each 
time that he failed and fell he begged 
for one more chance. But sometimes 
he was bitter. Ife taunted me with my 
neglect, and whenever I refused to give 
him more money to squander, saw his 
hold upon me and used it well. And 
so all these months he has dogged me, 
never leaving the city, but sending his 
letters full of reproaches for himself and 
me, promises of reform, and threats of 
exposure—all mixed up in one letter, as 
the good and bad were mixed in his poor, 
weak nature. 

‘«*T remember a week before the wreck 
in which I thought you were killed, my 
dear, we had a bitter and stormy quar- 
rel. I refused him money, and we part- 
ed, hated and hating.” 

Felmore’s face darkened. He could 
forgive the years of suffering caused him- 
self, but the memory of the wrong done 
to his wife made his blood boil. 
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‘*In just what way he was connected 
with your imprisonment I do not know, 
but—I feel—he—he was the instiga- 
tor— Oh, my wife!” 

He let his face fall upon her shoulder, 
and bitter tears, the first shed during the 
narrative, fell fust. 

** After the wreck he again began 
his begging, threatening, promising tor- 
ments. In desperation, | took Dulcie 
and fled to Europe. I should never 
have returned—though even there his 
letters found me—but for our Dulcie. 
Oh, my dear, if you are tempted to 
blame me, think what I have suffered, 
and add no word of scorn. I have 
watched Dulcie here, with all her sweet 
womanliness, and compared her to the 
outeast who was throwing his wretched 
life away in the slums of the city, and 
who might have been a good and honor- 
able man had I been a father to him. I 
gave up, long ago, hoping to reform 
him, but I have gone to him whenever 
he needed me and tried to hold him 
back from ruin. All summer I tried 
as never man tried before to atone for 
years of neglect in a few months of ear- 
nest solicitude. It was of no use. He 
has spent every cent of the money I gave 
him in gambling hells, among men and 
women as depraved as he, and when | 
refused, as I often did, to advance more 
to be wasted in such a way, he threat- 
ened the exposure that I dared not face. 
Often I sought him and coaxed him away 
from low saloons. Sometimes when he 
was too drunk to be seen, sleeping away 
the effects of a night’s orgy, I met a com- 
panion and gave him the money that 
saved me from exposure. How little I 
thought, when I paid this overto Henry 
Benson—poor fellow, he tried hard to 
hold my boy back from ruin—that it 
would be brought up against my life 
and honor in a trial for murder! When 
I was met by Judson Stackrider and the 
sheriff, that unhappy morning, I knew, 
after the first shock, who the culprit 
was, realized that my son had reached 
the limits of wickedness. But he was 
my son, and I, his father, would have 
died rather than speak the word that 
would send him to prison.” 

Mr. Felmore paused, and, looking 
with sad eyes into vacancy, thought 
many things. When Mrs. Felmore 
spoke, there was no word of reproach or 
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blame. Her loving heart refused to 
hear his self-denunciations, and tried to 
excuse his neglect with the belief that 
the boy’s weak nature must have been 
his ruin in any case. 

‘** Perhaps,” he answered, sadly. ‘*I 
have tried to think that had I guarded 
him ever so closely, the evil that was in 
his mother’s family would have shown it- 
self. But—we cannot know. I| cannot 
quiet my conscience with the thought 
—[ should have tried the harder. It 
will always be a thorn in my pil- 
low that I gave him into the care of 
those unworthy. But, my dear, it will 
soon be over, the struggle done, for him. 
Read this.” He gave her the letter he 
had received. 

She took it gingerly and spelled it 
out. ‘* Are you going, Guy ?” 

‘* Yes, my dear. | have not been so 
good a father that I can refuse his last 
request.” 

‘* Dear Guy, will you not let me go 
with you ?” 

**T would rather not, my dear. It 
will be no place for you.” 

‘* But—you are sure there is no dan- 
ger?” She clung to him like a child. 

‘*None in the least, my wife. He 
can do me no harm. Where is Dul- 
cie ?” 

** Shall I call her ?” 

‘No; I see it is nearly train time. I 
was going to tell her the story. But 
let it rest until | come back, and then 
I can tell her all—even to the end.” 

He stepped into the hall for his heavy 
cout and hat. ‘* Good-bye, my dear. It 
is the last journey I shall ever make— 
to him.” 

CHAPTER XXIX. 


A FEW hours later, Guy Felmore, 
having climbed the long flights of stairs 
in @ New York tenement house, stood 
before the door of one of the rooms fa- 
cing the upper landing. An ill-favored 
woman answered his knock, and, be- 
stowing a curt word and a nod upon 
him, indicated with a comprehensive 
thrust of a grimy thumb that the object 
of his quest could be found in the small 
room on the other side of the board 
partition. 

In the pale afternoon light that came 
through the one smoky window of that 


close, poverty-stricken chamber, Guy 
Kelmore saw two glowing, wistful eyes 
watching for his coming, a thin white 
face with hollow cheeks flushed with 
excitement, an emaciated form moving 
nervously under the bedclothes — his 




















son—dying. There was no word spoken 
in greeting. Words were never meant 
for grief. But the father took one of 
the thin, damp hands in his and held 
it tenderly. Presently his son put his 
other hand upon his father’s, his fingers 
closing over it with a nervous grip. ‘‘It 
—seems—something strong—to hold on 
to,” he said, as if to excuse the action. 

There was another pause. The heart 
of each was full. 

‘I received your letter, Harry.” 

“Yes, I said for them to write for 
you once more.” There was an effort 
on the part of each to touch as lightly 
as possible on dangerous themes. ‘* | 
knew you would come.”  Iis voice 
grew earnest ; it was a sweet voice, low 
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and musical. He still clung to his fa- 
ther’shand. ‘ But it wasn’t for money,” 
he whispered. ‘‘ 1 never meant to ask 
you nor nobody else for another cent. 
I had turned over a new leaf—I was 
going to reform and be a man. I'd 
swore off—honest, I had.” 

** Yes, Harry—yes, yes.” 

‘*P’ve promised all this before and 
broke, but I meant it this time. But 
I got cold somehow, an’-—I gave—out 
—all at once—an’ now—it’s all up with 
me. I can’t keep my promise. Vd like 
to get well, just to show you I meant it 
this time.” 

He struggled nervously for an easy 
position, and then rested a moment, be- 
fore saying, with great sadness: * But 
perhaps it’s just as well. The world 
hain’t much use for such as me ; it don’t 
need loafers — drunkards —an’ — an’ 
criminals. I was—all those,” he cried, 
bursting into a sudden passion of re- 
morse and anger. He raised himself in 
bed, and his formerly feeble fingers 
clinched like rings of steel around his 
father’s hand. 

** But it wasn’t all my fault,” he cried, 
with fearful emphasis. ‘I ought to 
have been different. J was kicked into 

the gutter. I never had a chance. 
You didn’t do the fair thing by me. 
You flung me off—I was knocked about 
from the beginning. Oh, it’s easy for 
folks to talk who were started right ; 
it’s easy to be good when nothing tempts 
you todo wrong, but I hadn’t a helping 
hand. Istarted bad, and I kep’ on bad, 
an’ when I found you, it was too late to 
—to—begin over, an’—-an’ start——” 

Here the cough seized him, conquered 
his strength, weakened his passion, and 
left him limp and trembling in his fa- 
ther’s arms. When he had recovered 
his breath, he spoke more quietly—for- 
givingly. 

**] didn’t bring you here to taunt you 
—but— but — when a man—lays— 
dying — he thinks — of things —an’ — 
Oh, it’s hard to die feeling that things 
were wrong—and there wasn’t a right 
thing anywhere —an’— an’ to wish — 
everything had—been different. I don’t 
want to be hard on you, but I never had 
ii chance—I never had—achance.” He 
was too weak to control his tears, and 
sobbed like a little child on the pillow. 
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‘* Don’t spare me,” his father groaned 
with bowed head. ‘* I was to blame. 
It was all my fault.” 

‘* There—don’t,” his son cried ; “ it’s 
too late now for whining, you an’ me. 
It’s all one now. I went to the devil— 
an’ it’s all up with me.” He looked 
straight ahead of him, and his eyes 
were like torches. ‘Will you—give 
me your hand—again? I’m so glad 
youre here. It helps a fellow at the 
last. You know I never had a mother. 
It’s rather tough on a fellow never—to 
—have—a mother.” 

‘*T wish I'd let my wife come. She 
wanted to, Harry, but 1 said no.” 

The words gave the sick man new 
strength. 

“You told her? Oh, at last—at 
last !” he cried, joyfully. ** I’m so glad. 
What did she say ¢ What did she say of 
me? J—I wronged her—you both 
know it now. I wish I could take it 
all back—the wrong. J] can’t—I can’t— 
and I go out of the world a—criminal, 
hated—hated—hated !” 

** No—no, my boy. Hush, calm your- 
self. Come, lie down—lie down. It is 
all of the past, and you are forgiven, is 
I hope your father will be.” 

‘* I’m glad she didn’t come,” his son 
cried, shivering. ‘*] could not have 
looked in her eyes. I should have died 
a thousand deaths.” 

“You must not talk so, Harry. Try 
and lie down. ‘There, that’s better. 
Now, no more of the past.” 

** Yes— yes,” his son panted, “ ] must 
speak. I] can’t die—till I tell you, an’ 
then all will be easy. It’s like a weight 
now. Hold me up, sol can talk. 1I— 
] can’t last long. I must tell you. 
That’s better. Now I’m going to tell 
you—it ain’t new—you know it all— 
maybe—but—” He stopped, swallowed 
painfully, struggled for breath, and 
went on : 

‘* You remember once—to make me 
brace up—you said when your wife 
came back from Leighton you'd take 
me home—if I held out good ? An’ 
then I broke an’ we had our quarrel ? 
That was—the beginning. I hated you. 
Kvery dollar you gave me made me 
hate you more, because they came too 
late. An’ when you didn’t give me 
money—I hated you worse. So I re- 
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what you said about your 
to Leighton. I found out 
asylum at Fairbrook, that 
through on the way. I 
all, an’ I did it. I bribed 

I made it seem as if it was 
your work. I could so easy ; I looked 
so like you. I got a false certificate. 
We watched for you—me an’ Benson— 
at the depot, an’ when we saw you, | 
telegraphed to Fairbrook. Benson fol- 
lowed her. He didn’t know my real 
plan. [said it was to make you come 
down a little heavier. : had fo coax 
hard to get him to do i Ile wasn’t 
half bad, poor Benson wasn’t. He 
took the false paper. Ile was going to 
Fairbrook. 


membered 
wife going 
about the 
she’d pass 
planned it 
Stackrider. 


carry her off by force at 
What was to hinder? ‘There was the 
paper. An’ he’d learned his lesson. 


But the tea came handy. He drugged 
her. An’ the wreck covered everything. 
[t all played into our hands. Well, 
after the thing was done—I dared not 
undo it. [was afraid you'd kill me. I 
was seared to death. At first I meant 
she should be kept only a few hours, 
but she stayed. Then I had to beg 
for money. I hounded you worse than 
ever, but it was for her. You thought 
I gambled it all away, but it was your 
money that kep’ her there. I1—I’m sorry 
now. ‘Then Benson went back on me. 
He couldn’t stand it. I knew he’d 
blab—so—I—one night when I was wild 
with drink—I gave him something to 
keep him—still. ‘There, I can breathe 
easier—but don’t let go—my hand.” 

He sank back, breathless, exhaust- 
ed, panting for air. Lis father fanned 
him with his hat, and slowly he recov- 
ered himself. 

‘* | guessed it all, my boy. 
haps it was best you should tell it. 
now let it be—forgotten.” 

‘*Qne thing more,” his son gasped, 
but he was obliged to wait for stre ngth. 
ILis father still fanned him. 


But per- 
But 


‘*When you were—tried,” he went 
on, at length, painfully, ‘“‘I thought 


you'd let out on me. I kep’ waiting— 
an’ you didn’t. Did—did you know— 
then—that it was me ?” 
‘Yes, Harry, I knew, 
never have told.” : 
“Then you—did—eare for me—a 
little ? You didn’t go back on me even 


but I would 
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Ilis voice sank. ‘* When I 
game you were, I lost my 
hate of you. I suffered more’n you did. 
Oh, I did. <A dozen times I meant to 
give myself up, but I was a coward. 
| hen I “caught my cold—aw’ it laid me 
out. Sut “if the sentence had gone 
against you, | had my mind made up to 
save you. An’—an’ I’ve cleared you 
now; it’s all in black and white. I had 
a man take—my confession. There’s 
witnesses—it’s all right. I didn’t tell 
what kin I was of yours. I only told— 
my side, an’ cleared you. It'll be in all 
the papers to-morrow. Everybody will 
know the truth—an’ you can—be hap- 
py—again—with your vio an’ girl— 
an’ never be troubled — by me — any 
more.” 


when—” 
saw how 








Oh, Iarry—Harry! if only I had 
been a better father to you!” 
Ilis son’s face brightened. lt 6 


good of you not to kill ~ as I lay here. 
It’s | good of you not to blame me an’ 
hate me for my : prey pein I wish 
I'd done better. But it’s—too late.” 
Ife was very still fora time. When he 
spoke, his thoughts had gone along way. 
‘** P’ve forgotten—your girl’s name.” 
Ilis father told him. How strange it 
sounded amid such surroundings ! 
** Duleie—Dulcie. I’m glad it’s Dul- 


cie. I never knew a woman by that 
name. Are you going to tell her of 


dear boy.” 


me ?” 
my poor, 


<< Yes, all, 

‘*Is she pretty ?” 

‘We think so.” 

‘An’ good an’ gentle, and not like—” 

‘Your sister is all that a sweet and 
beautiful woman can be, Harry.” 

*¢ My sister—my sister.” The words 
pleased him. ‘* Yes, she 7s my sister. 
I wish I had seen st once.’ 

Ile was growing very weak ; he would 
not last long. He realized his condition, 
and made his father raise him again. 

**'There’s—one thing —more,” he 
whispered, clutching his father’s hand. 





‘* Tt’s—about me. Pm—going. It’s all 
right. It’sbetter—that way. When— 


it’s all—over—don’t—take my—body. 
Let them as have been—with me—an’ 
known—my life—do—the last—for me. 








An’ I—want—to be buried—in my old 
clothes—in a—pauper’s—grave.” 


‘Qh, Harry !” 
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‘You'll do it? It’s a queer—no- 
tion—maybe, but—I want—it so. I’ve 
lived my life—an’ I didn’t live it—very 
well—an’ I don’t—want to be buried— 
fine—as if I—had. I don’t want—to— 
act—a lie—after—T’m dead. Promise.” 

‘Since you insist, my son.” 

‘*An’ don’t let ’em—mark my— 
grave. I want to be—unknown. I 
want—to be blotted out—of this world. 
In—the next—maybe—they’ll—give me 
another—chance. You'll remember ?” 

‘* Kverything shall be as you wish.” 

“Thank you—I’m happy. I ought 
not to be, but Lam. You don’t mind ?” 

His father smiled at him through his 
tears and shook his head. 

**T guess I’d better say—good-bye 
now. It’s hard to talk. Will you give 
—the love of—these—good moments of 
my life—to—my-—my sister? I don’t 
hate you now. I'd like—to—undo—” 
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His strength failed. And Guy Fel- 
more’s self-control failed also. His 
grief and agitation were a strange con- 
trast to the tranquil rest of the dy- 
ing man. Presently he calmed him- 
self. There was a long pause.  Iis 
son’s lips moved’; he bent to catch the 
words. 

‘* Stay—till—the end. Hold my— 
hand—imy father—good-bye.” 

It was a long time after that, when 
the room had grown dark, that Guy 
Felmore felt the feeble pulse quiver— 
and stop. He spoke, though he knew 
there would be no response. But he 
kept the hand in his for many min- 
utes. By-and-by he laid it as tender- 
ly as a woman might upon the quiet 
breast, and with an unspoken prayer, 
went out into the city streets. 

Ile would never more be troubled 
by his son. 


END. 
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gray clouds barred, 


And wind-tossed tree-tops tipped with light, 


And, ’mid the glow, 


a hovering kite 


In silence soaring heavenward. 


Though, like some 


vaptive fettered fast 


And to the dark’ning earth confined, 
Yet still it soars, against the wind, 

And rises with each fiercer blast. 

O friend, a truth thou bringest me ; 
That, spite of envious circumstance, 


I yet may learn to 


soar, like thee, 


That every evil, each mischance, 
May be but aids to loftier flight, 
As wind and cord to thee, friend kite. 


C, F. Lester. 





























BOOK REVIEWS 


Suggestions on Government, by S. E. Moffitt. 
(Rand, McNally & Co.) 

The author of this book offers these sugges- 
tions in view of the needs and dangers of our 
present system. It would be well if many of 
them could be adopted in our municipal and 
county governments and by our Legislatures. 
The dangers of our system are well shown, and 
such warnings and suggestions might be of 
great value if intelligent citizens would study 
and heed them, 

Technique of he Drama, by Dr. Gustav 
Freytag. Authorized translation from the Ger- 
min by Elias J. McEwen, M.A. (8. C. Grigg & 
Co., Chicago.) 

An exposition of dramatic composition and 
art, treating of the changes and growth of the 
dramatic laws from the earliest times ; the 
construction of the drama and scenes, and of 
the poet and his work. 


Among the latest publications of J. Selwin 
Tait, there will be found “ Napoleon IIT. and 
Lady Stuart,” a translation from the French 
of Pierre de Lang, a true story of Napoleon’s 
infatuation for this most beautiful member of 
his court. 

From the same press comes a strong novel, 
“The Untempered Wind,” by Miss Joanna E. 
Wood, a book showing great power and placing 
the author well up in the rank of writers of 
fiction, It has been pronounced one of the 
great novels of the year. 

Woodland Rambles, a volume of poems by 
John A, Lanigan, M:D., B.A. (Peter Paul 
Book Co., Buffalo.) 

The Jungle Book, by Rudyard Kipling, is 
one of the most charming collections of stories 
ever offered to the public. Full of originality 
and delicate humor, nothing from the pen of 
this gifted author has excelled this recent pro- 
duction, In cloth binding with illustrations, 
$1.50. (Century Co.) 

Musicians and Music Lovers, by William F. 
Apthorp, published by Scribner, is a volume 
of essays on different composers covering a 
wide range of musical thoughts, Many of 
these essays have been delivered before the 
Lowell Institute in Boston, and others contrib- 
uted to the magazines and reviews, They 
will be much enjoyed by all lovers of music. 
Price, $1.50. 


A Shelf of Old Books, by Mrs. James T. 
Field, has mostly appeared in some of the 
magazines. It is pleasant gossip about Eng- 
lish authors from Shakespeare, Hunt, Shelley, 
Keats, and others, with many interesting por- 
traits. (Scribner’s Sons.) 


Memoirs of the Duchess de Gontaut is a 
translation from the French by J. W. Davis, 
giving personal reminiscences during the Res- 
toration, 17738-1886. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


Noémi, by 8. Baring-Gould, is the title of a 
stirring romance, tracing a love-story through 
the dramatic environments furnished by 
Aquitaine in the stormy days of the raids of 
the Free Companies and the reprisals of the 
oppressed, The narrative moves swiftly, and 
the interest of the reader is never allowed to 
flag. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


The Ralstons, by F. Marion Crawford. 
This novel is the continuation of Katharine 
Lauderdale, which has been looked for with in- 
terest by many readers of Mr. Crawford’s in 
teresting works, It has already gone into a 
second edition. 2 vols. $2.00. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 


The Good Ship Mohock, by W. Clark Rus 
sell. A brilliant new romance by this popu 
Jar author. It is published in the Town and 
Country Library Edition. (D. Appleton & 
Co ) 


Castle Rackrent and The Absentee, by Maria 
Edgeworth, illustrated by Chris Hammond, 

Two of Miss Edgeworth’s novels in one 
volume, a new edition of convenient size, the 
type clear, and with excellent illustrations. 


$1.25. (Macmillan & Co.) 


A Woman of Impulse, by Justin Huntly 
McCarthy. 

No. 4 in the Hudson Library Edition, paper, 
50c. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


Little Dorrit, by Charles Dickens. Cloth, 
$1.00. (Macmillan & Co.) 


The Book Bills of Narcissus, by Richard Le 
Gallienne, a dainty little volume of Fancics, 
written in a charming style, suggesting the 
brightest, sweetest thoughts, full of delicacy 
and refinement. (@. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 








. fashions have crys- 
tallized into a distinc- 
tive style, and I can but 
reiterate what I stated 
last month, that the ul- 
tra modish examples of 
the late winter have 
given their note to sum- 
mer dress. For a style 
does not change as sud- 
denly as many people suppose. That of 
any one season is a masterpiece labori 
ously built up, and it is impossible that 
once perfected it should not have some 
little length of life. 

The short, full, round skirt, the 
round, seamless waist, the blouse, the 
short basqued jacket, with soft bouf- 
fant, the narrow belt, showing a clean- 
cut division at the waist-line, the large 
gigot sleeves with drooping tops—all 
these elements will remain. The in- 
genuity of the dress-maker, however, is 
evident in the new combinations, smart 
touches, and trifling innovations which 
will characterize the summer modes 
with an up-to-date air quite apart from 
the styles of the season just over. 

Among a group of charming gowns 
imported by one of our leading houses, 
one of the smartest is built of a woven 
tweed in brown, black, and white mixt- 
ure, the brown showing in large flecks 
that are most effective in contrast to the 
loosely woven, white parts. This is one 
of the earliest spring models, and is cut 
in severely simple fashion. The short 
coat extends only four inches below the 
waist-line, and is without any fulness 
whatever. Two flat pleats, like those of 
aiman’s coat, are pressed in the seams 

















of the back forms below buttons that 
define the waist. The front is fitted by 
darts and laps to the left shoulder. A 
row of brown shaded buttons with eyes 
extends up each side of the front. he 
effect of breadth is given by the volu- 
minous sleeves of gigot shape puffed out 
with tarlatan; the wrists are perfectly 
plain, not even being stitched. The 
plain short skirt measures about six 
yards, and clears the ground by three- 
quarters of an inch, as the perfect 
hang and cut of the present style of 
skirt is utterly futile if the back is to 
be held up in a crumpled mass for the 
larger, and more conspicuous part of 
its existence. The fulness is arranged 
in three curving pleats at the back set 
in permanently, while similar pleats fall 
beside them owing to the special way 
itis cut. It is lined throughout with 
brown silk, and interlined with a very 
light quality of hair-cloth to the depth 
of about twenty inches all round. 

A useful mixed tweed gown for a 
young girl had a plain skirt, and a Nor- 
folk jacket with the usual three pleats 
belted in at the waist—the turned-down 
collar fitted very high in the neck. 

The best examples of smart dressing 
at this time of year are to be looked for 
in the gowns built for the good people 
who are enjoying the genial bright 
weather in the Sunny South, and are 
oblivious to the chill and icy intervals 
that are our portion in these less high- 
ly favored regions. Their gowns are so 
suggestive of the sunshine, and the 
summer, and the flowers, that it is quite 
a pleasure to contemplate them. 

Some dresses prepared for the Flori- 
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da season by a well-known firm where 
smartness is studied as a high art, were 
shown to me yesterday, and no effort of 
imagination could conjure up anything 
more chic and stylish. One consisted 
of a perfectly plain skirt of the new 





Child's Walking Dress 


crepon in a nut-brown shade, which fell 
in a series of rich godets at the back, 
and swung gracefully round as the 
model moved. At sides, and in front it 
was plain, but so skilfully cut as_ to set 
out charmingly in the popular sugar- 
loaf shape adopted by the sensible 
women who do not go in for the all- 
round godet skirt, which is one of the 
ugliest fashions invented by the mod- 
ern couluriére. The corsage was of 
young-leaf green pleated chiffon, over 
which were laid fine straps of the cre- 
pon running vertically from neck to 
waist, and ornamented with an entre- 
deux of heavy, ivory guipure. The 
voluminous sleeves of crepon, tight-fit- 
ting from elbow to wrist, had the ful- 
ness lower on the arm than formerly. 
The collar and belt were composed of 
soft folds of the green chiffon, having 
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an inch-wide gold braid nestling in the 
folds, the glint of the gold through the 
green giving the bright note to a charm- 
ing combination of color. 

The accompanying hat was a broad 
toque of brown fancy straw, having 
three rosettes of shaded violets across 
the front surmounted by a large bow of 
miroir velvet in a pale shade of green. 
At the back were placed two black par- 
rots, their outspread wings and tails to 
droop over the hair. 

Another very pretty model has a 
plain full skirt of mousse green, poult 
de soie. The waist is composed of 
white pekin with a narrow primrose- 
yellow satin stripe. It has a finely 
pleated chemisette of yellow chiffon 
reaching to the bust, over which is laid 
three rows of very narrow black silk 
entredeux which terminate in rosettes 
of black velvet ribbon. The corsage of 
pekin joins the chemisette in crossway 
folds, and in some ingenious way pro- 
longs itself into a waist-belt, and finishes 
at the back of the corsage in a smart lit- 
tle black velvet bow; round the waist at 
intervals are “pattes” or loops of narrow 
black velvet ribbon. The stock collar 
is also of black velvet surmounted by 
Paquin collar points on the sides, of the 
striped pekin, and the full sleeves are 
of the green poult de soie. A little 
bonnet in yellow satin straw with a 
coquettishly peaked brim and high 
crown goes with this dress. Between 
each braid of the straw is a very narrow 
edging of white valenciennes lace, the 
crown 13 finished with lace. There is 
a wide-spread stitched bow of yellow 
satin ribbon, and two small black ostrich 
tips at either side, the back is caught 
up with a jet ornament, and resting on 
the straw each side of the little peak in 
front is a star of jet. 

There was yet another dress of sal- 
mon pink, and cream bayadére striped 
erépon which was quaintly pretty. The 
bayadére stripe, and indication of prin- 
cess shape in the make, foreshadow 
novelties which may prove popular later 
on. 

A change in the style of sleeves is very 
apparent. The fulness is now prolonged 
below the elbows, and in many instances 
is carried down to the wrist. The latter 
style has the advantage of novelty, if 
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not of becomingness to the figure. A 
pretty design has a plain sleeve of the 
same material as the skirt, with a drap- 
ery of the fabric used for the bodice, 
‘aught up to form a huge butterfly-bow 
effect. The sleeves of evening dresses 
are made to fall off the points of the 
shoulders in two frills ; the low corsage 
has ribbon bretelles over the shoulders 
to keep it in position. Other. sleeves 
have many twists and curves, and are 
flower-like or shell-like in appearance. 

The new black crépons have an ex- 
tremely glossy surface. They are woven 
in raised almond shape on a canvas 
background almost like smail puffs and 
cost from $3 to $5 a yard. They are 
also corrugated, crinkled, and fluted, 
while many are woven in pliss¢s like 
accordion plaiting on a smooth sur- 
face at the back. Other light-colored 
crépons are very silky looking, and are 
in waves woven across the material 
from selvage to selvage. The waves 
are attached here and there to a back- 
ground woven in canvas-like squares, 
and a very thin fabric is obtained, al- 
though it is double throughout. An- 
other new fancy is black chiffon ap- 
pliquéd by machine in loose waves and 
puffs on a background of canvas, and 
held there by small dots or stitches of 
color. This is very delicate looking, 
but is said to be firm. It will be more 
used for waists, with sleeves and skirt 
of a different fabric. Round spots of 
silk puffed out like balls an inch in 
diameter are on the newest crépons. 

Crépon, however, bids fair to be super- 
seded by barége, or grenadine, which 
comes in very pretty striped or ribbon- 
like designs, is transparent, and will be 
invariably lined with colored taffetas. 
The baréges are $3.50 a yard. 

Silk will be extensively worn this sea- 
son, and never have silks been more 
practical, both in quality and color, than 
at the present moment. For street 
wear, all the novelties are shown in sub- 
dued tints. Crépéd effects are seen on 
the newest summer silks, and are tery 
pretty in small figured grounds and in 
stripes of two or three colors. Very fine 
stripes, mere pencilled lines, of a color 
with white are frequent on new taffetas 
and surahs. There are also narrow 
black stripes strewn over with blossoms, 
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cyclamen, pink rosebuds, or carnations 
to give a bright note of color. Pale 
green surfaces also have fine black 
stripes with buds or small roses among 
them. Black taffetas have their stripes 
of black satin and are scattered over with 
chiné dots in rich colors. These cost 
from $1.25 to $2.50 a yard. Chiné de- 
signs on dark purplish-blue silk have ob- 
literated—for want of a better word 
roses or carnations, nearly covering the 
background. These latter are used for 
bodices, and are rich and attractive when 
trimmed with ivory appliqué lace, and 
white chiffon. There is a great charm 
about the new taffeta pliss¢ which is 
especially designed for waists; it is a 
light, yet durable, quality of taffeta silk 
woven in puffed stripes, between flat 
stripes of satin, and so securely woven 
that it will not draw. It is shown in a 
great variety of designs and colors. 

The taste for fanciful waists insures 
the popularity of the separate skirt of 
sombre black, and plain satin is entirely 
superseded by satin damass¢ covered 
with large patterns of lilies, or festoons 
and wreaths of roses, forget-me-nots, 
and primroses. 

Among the very attractive afternoon 
waists for informal affairs at home are 
those made of sprigged, striped, or 
flowered pekins, or plain satins trimmed 
with points of ivory lace set in as a yoke 
and extending well over the sleeves, 
the full front being held at the waist by 
a girdle of the same lace. Black ap- 
pliqué lace is most effective used in this 
manner. Many of the blouses have the 
box-plait down the centre, so character- 
istic of the latest style. Three diamond 
buttons are worn fastened in the plait. 

The newest bonnets to be worn at 
afternoon receptions are larger and 
broader than the mere bandeaux and 
bows recently worn, and are eminently 
more becoming if somewhat fantastic in 
style. They suggest some winged creat- 
ure—a butterfly, dragon-fly, or gauzy 
beetle. The insect is frequently, almost 
literally, copied, and later on, when straw 
hats are donned, it is said they will be 
mounted by a dragon-fly, or gaudy but- 
terfly, large enough to cover the whole 
crown. 

A dainty capote with jetted lace 
crown has the brim of outstanding and 
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irregularly placed wings of mousseline 
de soie studded with jet spangles ; at 
either side, crushed between the wings, 
are posed a soft yellow and white rose ; 
a high black Paradise aigrette completes 
this original and dainty headgear. 

These wings are finely wired about 
the edge to keep them in form, about 
seven being used on one bonnet, and 
many of them are striped with row after 
row of brilliant spangles. Corrugated 
emerald green paillettes will be much 
used, and gold with jet is also seen. 
The new hats carry out the broad effect 
across the front which fashion decrees 
as correct for the present ; they are nar- 
rower at the sides, and curved up at 
the back to show the hair, a style always 
chic and attractive. 

Kvery conceivable tone of straw will 
be worn, also braids of silk which close- 
ly imitate rough straw, and are as light 
as thistledown. Pleated and jetted net 
and silk muslin will be an important 
factor in trimming hats this season. 

One of the prettiest of the imported 
headgear has the brims of the new silk 
straw in a dull tone of pink ; the crown 
is of shirred point d’esprit ; round the 
crown are nine black ostrich tips caught 
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at the left side with a full bow of black 
taffeta ribbon ; under the ribbon are two 
choux of pink miroir velvet. 

A medium-sized hat of fancy straw is 
a triumph of color blending, an art held 
in appreciation just now. It had a 
rather wide brim, a little upturned. It 
was extensively trimmed—as the smart- 
est of hats are—the trimming consist- 
ing of a blue bird, the head reared just 
over the front of the hat, on which a 
veil of point appliqué lace was draped. 
There were loops of satin ribbon, shaded 
from periwinkle-blue into violet, thence 
into mauve, and on into an exquisite 
china pink. Then there were pink hya- 
cinths, hollyhocks of deepest petunia, 
and purple hues, and with all this—- 
which sounds a formidable conglomera- 
tion for a single head—the hat was capi- 
tal style, and perfectly free from over- 
elaboration. 

Yet another hat, also of medium size, 
of blue and green fancy straw, had a 
trimming of creamy lace and a crown 
of shaded violets, while a wide bow of 
ivy green velvet was tied in front and 
passed through a poised rhinestone 
crescent ; on each side, under the brims 
at the extreme edge, was placed a soft 
velvet petalled gardenia. 

Certainly neither the domestic nor 
the foreign looms ever produced prettier 
patterns nor such infinite variety as in 
the new spring cottons. Checks in two 
shades or contrasting colors, both regu- 
lar and irregular, are shown in piqu¢s. 
Little white discs showered over a plain 
surface ; stripes of a darker shade than 
the material, or in contrasting colors; 
tiny flowers twined about the stripes or 
lavishly scattered on plain grounds are 
but a few of the ginghain designs. Pale 
blues, delicate tones of lilacs, soft pinks, 
écru shades, and foliage greens are the 
prevailing colors. Green seems to be 
especially a favorite; new leaf, migno- 
nette, and moss tints are preferred. 

Twilled linen suiting with a silk ef- 
fect makes pretty morning costumes 
when tailor-made and trimmed with 
white braid; it comes ina variety of 
shades—blue, old rose, and also in darker 
colorings. Dotted swiss, the large reg- 
ular dots in black, white, and colors on a 
white ground, or being of the same shade 
as the surface, is a revival, and promises 




















Young Girl's Evening Dress 





to be very popularly worn. The newest 
organdies have asmall raised stripe and 
are very silky-looking. They have wreath- 
lets and garlands of small flowers on 
delicate-tinted grounds. These dainty 
dresses will be made without lining and 
trimmed with lace and ribbons. A silk 
petticoat and waist will be worn under- 
neath, and ean be varied according to 
fancy, the ribbon bretelles, girdles, and 
collars to match not being fastened to 
the gown. In this way, a white organ- 
die with delicate sprays of pink roses 
can be worn alternately over a pale 
pink, a maple green. or a bright yellow 
skirt, girdles and ribbons to match the 
silk. 

Black organdies are most charming 
over colored petticoats. I saw one yes- 
terday with softest pink and deep-hued 
carnation design made up over a rose- 
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pink silk petticoat, and trimmed with 
three ruffles of the organdie, finished at 
the edges with a triple threading of 
baby ribbon in the colors of the carna- 
tions, and edged with narrow black val- 
enciennes lace. The bodice had girdle 
and collar of shot-rose satin ribbon. All 
these dainty frocks are, unhappily, not 
inexpensive. The material, it is true, 
can be had for a mere song—but when 
the ribbons, laces, silk for linings, em- 
broideries, ete., and last, but by no means 
least, the making are taken into ac- 
count—you will find that your simple 
gown has run well up into the fifties ! 
Shirt-waists in washable cottons are 
precisely like those worn last summer, 
both in fabric and make, checks and 
plaids being extremely popular. They 
are gathered at the throat, and again at 
the belt in front and back. The front 
droops slightly over the belt in the pre- 
vailing blouse fashion, and has a box- 
plait an inch and a quarter wide, on 
which are buttonholes for pearl buttons 
or studs. The standing collar is made 
usually of white linen; the turndown 
collar, of the same material as the shirt ; 
it turns over from a high. band that 
requires two buttons to fasten it. The 
sleeves are large at the top and slope 
narrower to gather into a wristband. 


WEDDING GOWNS. 


Tue traditional wedding garb is of 
pure white satin, very simply and light- 
ly trimmed. The necks of such gowns 
are rarely, if ever, cut low, and elbow 
sleeves are in the minority. White satin, 
however, worn in the broad daylight is 
one of the most unbecoming materials 
in existence, and French houses use in 
preference such goods as pure white 
peau de soie, faille Francaise, thick 
corded silk, and rep. 

At one of the weddings which took 
place before Lent the bride wore a 
dress of white watered silk, which had 
a softly attractive bloom on its surface. 
It was a lovely combination of ivory 
moiré, white chiffon, orange flowers, and 
guipure — the latter figuring promi- 
nently in a deep Louis XIII. collar, 
the voluminous bishop's sleeves setting 
it out at the shoulders. Over the lat- 
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orange flowers, finished back and front 
with rosette-like bunches of the blos- 
som, whence fell a fringe of buds and 
leaves, the collar-band finished with a 
rather full ruffling of filmy chiffon. The 
waist, of finely pleated chiffon, was en- 
circled with a somewhat broad satin 
ribbon, tied in a smart bow on the left 
side and hanging down nearly to the 
feet. The unadorned skirt was very 
wide, and made with a demi-train. 

A bridal dress received from Paris to 
be worn at one of the after-Kaster wed- 
dings is of pure white peau de soie. It is 
trimmed all around the wide skirt with 
ruchings of satin ribbon and orange 
flowers set in festooned loops. The 
corsage, front and back, is veiled with 
white chiffon accordion plaited and 
drawn down under a narrow band of 
pearl embroidered passementerie at the 
waist, a similar, but broader, band en- 
circling the throat. At the bust figures 
a spray of orange flowers tied with a bow 
and ends of satin ribbon, similar in ar- 
rangement to the knot of beribboned 
flowers worn by a French village maiden 
on the occasion of her wedding. The 
full sleeves of the dress are of white 
chiffon. 

Lace veils are rarely seen at weddings 
nowadays, the finest of illusion-tulle, or 
chiffon replacing the rare old lace veil, 
which is slightly heavy for comfort. 
The smartest brides wear small wreath- 
lets, aigrettes, or coronets of orange 
flowers beneath the soft and gracefully 
hanying folds of plain illusion tulle. A 
great sobriety of orange blossoms is 
maintained in the trimming of bridal 
gowns. Jewelry is rarely indulged in 
here, and, when it is, should never ex- 
ceed a row of pearls around the neck ; 
the groom’s gift of jewels may also be 
worn. Brides now carry a bunch of 
rare white exotics, mounted with lilies 
of the valley, or gardenias, ornamented 
with a flounce of lace or chiffon, and 
tied with long white satin ribbons 

The tr: welling dress of the American 
girl is a neat and unassuming tailor- 
built costume and equally neat hat. 

Thanks are due Messrs. Altman & Co. 
for information about gowns ; to Messrs. 
Aitken & Son for bonnets and trim- 
mings, and to Messrs. McCreery & Co. 
for silks. 
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simplicity and grace evident in the lines 
of the now fashionable undergarments 
and the manner of trimming them, which 
bespeaks a growing refinement on the 
part of our women. 

Fine nainsooks, French batiste, and 
sheer lawns are the materials most in 
use this season, and much of the lace 
employed in their ornamentation is real 
and very delicately used. It requires a 
nice discrimination to touch at the ex- 
act limits of lace and embroideries 
which good taste dictates, and in such 
matters the well-bred woman never errs. 
There is a new lace for trimming under- 
linen called “ platte,” which is shown in 
a variety of patterns; it is effective and 
desirable for those who can’t afford the 
real article. Then, there is a novel imi- 
tation of real old-fashioned Valenci- 
ennes which is also extremely pretty. 
Point de Paris shows many changes 
and artistic patterns, and Suzette, a 
charming fine-meshed lace, almost rivals 
old Malines in beauty. Renaissance lace 
with guipure designs, algo fine torchon, 
are used on skirts ; and especially in evi- 
dence is the fine open-work English em- 
broidery, which men used impatiently to 
describe as “ piercing holes and sewing 
them up again.” This embroidery is 
much used upon white skirts, which, by 
the way, will be altogether worn next 
summer with light dresses. 

The latest fancy in trimming skirts is 
to have flounce upon flounce banded 
with insertion and edged with ruffles of 
lace, or the open embroidery. The full 
effect gained by these many ruffles gives 
the proper support for the graceful 





sweep of the wide dress-skirt. All 
skirts are made with a tiny, lace-edged 
ruffle set in at the bottom edge, which 
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is so much softer than the bare, hem- 
finished edge of former years. 
The old-fashioned chemise, which 





never quite lost its popularity, appears 
under more pleasing auspices than ever. 
It is made of the finest cambric or mull, 
and when worn under the corset is 
shaped to fit very closely to the figure ; 
it is cut V-shape, round, or square at 
the neck, and is trimmed with fine em- 
broidery done on the material, and 
edged with very narrow real lace, or has 
a berthe arrangement of wide lace round 
the neck. The skirt is finished with 
a flounce, or ruffles edged with lace. 
There is quite a variety in empire che- 
mises, which have the fulness held in at 
the waist-line by ribbon run through a 
delicate insertion. These are worn over 
the corset, and serve as chemise and 
corset-cover in one. 

The drawers are of the same fine ma- 
terials, and are cut extraordinarily wide, 
with narrow pleatings and rufflings of 
lace and embroideries, which are caught 
up on the outer side of the leg with 
pretty bows, or rosettes of ribbon. This 
arrangement shows the long garters 
fastened to the corset, now so univer- 
sally worn. These suspender-garters are 
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things of beauty in delicate-hued silk 
elastic finished with knots of ribbon 
placed just above the stocking - clasp 
and showing a glint of faint color 
through the lace. Ribbons, too, are an 
essential feature of every sort of negli- 
gce garment ; but it must be borne in 
mind that only the faintest and most 
delicate shades are permissible on 
dainty, white underwear. White, and 
the palest tones of maize, rose pink, 
baby blue, heliotrope, and occasionally 
Nile green are the usual colors worn. 

A very beautiful night-gown has the 
entire front extending below the waist- 
line of alternate perpendicular rows of 
Mechlin lace and embroidered insertion. 
The latter has pale pink baby ribbon 
run through its meshes. The back is 
laid in finely tucked pleats, and is fin- 
ished with aband of two-inch wide in- 
sertion through which ribbon is run ; 
thre ribbon is tied in a long, loose bow 
in front. The sleeves of night-vowns 
partake of the voluminous dimensions 
of the bodice ; they are either tucked 
in at the wrist to form a deep cuff 
trimmed with lace and ribbons, or 
fulled into a band of insertion, with a 
lace-trimmed ruffle below. Revers, and 
berthes of finely pleated mull as night- 
dress appendages are qrite a novelty, 
but as they are never stiffened—for it 
goes without saying, that none but the 
erassly ignorant would dream of using 
starch on fine lawns and laces ~~ they 
are really graceful additions, especially 
when they are put on fuil, and are lee- 
trimmed. It is quite worthy of remark 
that hand-work is superseding machine 
sewing, owing to the use of these deli- 
cate fabrics, and in consequence the 
old-time fancy for exquisite stitching is 
reasserting: itself. 

A well-shaped corset is the most im- 
portant factor in woman’s apparel. And 
such perfection in cut sand style has 
been reached in the art of corset mak- 
ing that almost any figure can be fitted 
without the trouble of ordering accord- 
ing to measure, which was so necessary 
to secure a good fit only a very short 
while ago. A special corset is now made 
for the very stout, which, without tight- 
lacing, greatly improves the appearance. 
With this corset, it is recomended to 
fasten the skirts to buttons which are 
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placed at the edge; this plan prevents 
much of the clumsy look inseparable 
from the overlapping of bands, or 
strings more or less thick. Health and 
beauty are now studied as well as grace. 
The materials used are satin - finish 
coutille, either pearl-gray or black, and 
prettily brocaded for day wear. For 
evening, tinted, or white silk, or delicate 
shades of fine coutille, which latter pos- 
sess the advantage of being stronger 
and more durable than satin, and are, 
of course, less expensive. 

India silk neglig¢s are very attractive 
trimmed with nainsook insertion and 
left open from the waist to show a 
gay-colored silk petticoat elaborately 
trimmed, 





I wave certain correspondents who 
seem to credit me with magical powers, 
aud to believe that I have recipes for 
the restoration and rejuvenating of the 
hair which in a few applications will rem- 
edy the neglect of years. Now, I must 
here disclaim any knowledge of this 
sort. I do, it is true, know a good 
deal about the care of the hair, which 
has been a favorite study of mine ; but 
Ido not know of any restorative pro- 
cess which is of much avail without 
patience and time. 

If the hair is taken care of prop- 
erly from childhood ; if the cleanliness be 
faultless ; if emollients have been used 
when the hair was too dry, and artificial 
drvers when it was too moist ; and finally, 
if the scalp has been kept healthy by 
constant use of the brush, and its fibre 
not destroyed by hot iron; it should 
remain unchanged until past middle 
life, and then become gray at just the 
proper time for that change. But if 
the hair has been neglected and mal- 
treated for many years, it cannot be re- 
stored to its natural state in a few weeks. 
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Women, very naturally, do not like to 
become gray before their time, whether 
the cause of the change be ill-health, men- 
tal pain, or shock, as in the cases of Ma- 
rie Antoinette, and Sir Thomas More. 
Now, for the gray hair of age there is 
no remedy save artificial means ; but a 
perfectly safe and frequently efficacious 
wash for premature grayness is as fol- 
lows: Scald two ounces of black tea 
in one quart of boiling water, strain, and 
add three ounces of glycerine, half an 
ounce of Spanish flies, and one quart of 
bay rum ; digest the mixture for two or 
three days, and perfume with essence of 
rose or violet. Rub it into the roots of 
the hair daily, and brush through the 
hair, and while darkening, it will also 
serve to strengthen the hair. Some- 
times an annoying white lock appears, 
perhaps following a wound of the scalp. 
To harmonize this interloper a little 
walnut pomade applied with a pomade- 
brush, or a tooth-brush, will help mat- 
ters. Where the hair is fair a slight ap- 
plication will suftice, where it is dark a 
he vier application will be necessary. 

Many women can manage to look 
sweet-tempered in spite of various forms 
of physical suffering, but there are few 
who can do so when suffering from 
tender and swollen feet. In this change- 
ful climate of ours, after enduring the 
alternate icy cold of outdoors, and 
then the overheating in our over-hot 
rooms, the first really warm weather is 
apt to bring out whatever weak points 
there may be in the pedal appendages 
of most people. There are several ways 
in which suffering caused by tender feet 
can be lessened, if not entirely relieved. 
It is hardly necessary, I hope, to men- 
tion that for exercise, walking, shopping, 
etc., extremely pointed toes and really 
high heels should never be thought of 
by anyone who values peace of mind 
and comfort. 

Another evil which will soon be real- 
ized by the woman who has tender feet 
is—tight lacing. The undue compres- 


sion adds much to the pain, and fre- 
quently the ankles become so inflamed 
and swollen by the end of the day that 
the discomfort is well-nigh unendurable. 
In cases of this sort the remedy is at 
hand, but it is more difficult to relieve 
those who suffer from no fault of their 
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own, that is, those who have tender feet 
by nature. 

The following treatment will give im- 
mediate relief, and should be resorted 
to if the opportunity offers when you 
come in weary and footsore. Bathe the 
feet for half an hour in tepid water to 
which a little household ammonia has 
been added, and as the water gets cold 
pour in more hot to keep up the tem- 
perature. After drying the feet rub 
them gently and thoroughly with the 
following mixture : 

Add one pound of the best linseed-oil 
to the same quantity of lime-water, 
shake the bottle in which the ingredients 
are until the mixture becomes the thick- 
ness of cream, then pour half a drachm 
of spirits of camphor, shake, and it is 
ready for use. ‘The feet, after being 
rubbed, should be powdered with bora- 
cic acid before replacing the stock- 
ings. 


DESCRIPTION OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


Vistrinc Gown From Fenrrx. Caporr 
FrRoM Viror.—Gown of black satin, cor- 
sage of plaited pink chiffon, with yoke 
and “rain” of jet. Winged capote, with 
Paradise aigrette and white gardenias. 


Weppinc Gown.—Gown of ivory satin 
duchesse, chiffon waist, guipure yoke, 
and tulle veil. Small coronet of orange 
flowers. 


Youna Ginw’s Eventna Dress.—Skirt 
and waist of pale green erépon, entre- 
deux of ivory lace over satin ribbon, re- 
vers of lace over satin; folds inside the 
revers of white chiffon. 


Cuinp’s Warkina Dress.—Silk and 
wool material, réseda green. Eton 
jacket of nut-brown ribbed velvet. Hat 


of mixed straw with upturned brim, 
ribbon bows of shaded greens and light 
browns. 


Curp’s Eventna Dress. Accordion- 
plaited silk crépe, with puff sleeves of 
plain white silk ; the yoke is of silk cov- 
ered with a heavy white lace, shoulder- 
straps of twisted white satin ribbon 
with upstanding loops. 
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AN OLD-WORLD FLOWER GARDEN 


F a woman has con- 
trol of even a small 
piece of ground, and 
does not cultivate a 
few flowers or orna- 
mental plants, she 
is not doing her full 
duty either to her- 
self or her neigh- 
bors. I have heard 
people say, ‘Oh, 
yes, flowers are all 
very well; but think 

of the trouble.” The trouble, to a gen- 
uine lover of flowers, is small compared 
with the reward. Even if one’s space is 
limited, it will answer every purpose 
for the raising of a few annuals, and if 
they are well cared for, they will afford 
greater satisfaction than a larger space 
half cultivated. It is, however, essen- 
tial that the amateur gardener should 
understand a few of the first principles 
of floriculture, and once having acquired 
such knowledge, she can go on and 
prosper in the practice of it. 





The firgt consideration, of course, is 
the soil. For nearly all flowers the ideal 
soil is a light, friable loam containing a 
moderate amount of vegetable matter 
and enough sand to render it porous ; 
but such soil does not fall to the luck of 
all, and fortunately flowers can be satis- 
faciorily raised in any but such as is of 
an excessively dry or gravelly nature, or 
of a stiff, heavy, retentive quality. In 
fertilizing the ground for a flower gar- 
den, the best practice is to dress the top 
once a year with decomposed stable 
manure, and dig the same in to a depth 
of ten inches, and thoroughly incorpor- 
ate it with the soil. In applying liquid 
fertilizers to any sort of flowering plant, 
it will pay to use them very carefully, 
giving frequent and weak doses, rather 
than applying very strong at irregular 
intervals. Only the plants that are com- 
ing in bloom or making rapid growth 
will require it. A new and very valuable 
fertilizer for plants—more especially for 
potted ones —is chimney soot dissolved 
in water in the proportion of a table- 


spoonful of soot to a pint of warm wa- 
ter. The soot not only fertilizes, but it 
destroys insects and worms in the soil. 


Having got the ground in order, bear- 
ing in mind while preparing it that the 
more finely divided and the freer of 
lumps it is the better will be the results 
obtained, the next thing to consider 
is how the seeds should be sown which 
are soon to rise in glory and beauty as 
flowers. To raise early annuals the 
seeds should be sown in a pot, or win- 
dow -box, filled with garden soil, and 
transplanted into the bed about the 
middle of May. By adopting this plan 
you may have a variety of flowers sev- 
eral weeks in advance of those sown in 
the ground. However, in our variable 
climate, the time of sowing seeds, or 
transplanting, must necessarily depend 
on the character of the season. As a 
general rule (near New York), hardy 
kinds may be sown in the open ground 
about the middle of April, half hardy, 
during the first week of May, and (en- 
der after the middle of May. In some 
parts of New Hampshire and Massa- 
chusetts, however, the middle of May is 
usually early enough for sowing seeds. 
At the time of sowing, select weather 
when the ground is rather dry, and 
never put flower-seeds in thoroughly 
wetted soil. The depth at which seeds 
should be planted depends on their 
size. Large seeds, such as lupin, mar- 
vel of Peru, or sweet pea, should be 
planted at a depth of half an inch; 
middle-sized, such as balsam, convol- 
vulus, or thurbergia, do best at about 
one-quarter of an inch below the sur- 
face ; while very small seeds, such as the 
petunia and poppy, should be sown on 
the actual surface, a 
slight pressure being 
then sufficient to im- 
bed them to a proper 
depth; for if such 
are buried, they will 
not have power, af- 
ter germinating, to 
penetrate the pores 
of the earth. Coreopsis. 
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As soon as the seedlings are an inch 
high in your window-pot they may be 
transplanted to the garden. ~ Lift them 
carefully with a trowel, taking as much 
earth with the roots as possible, and 
place the small growing plants in the 
front of the bed, so that they shall not 
be overshadowed later by any taller 
neighbor. The proper time for trans- 
planting is in cloudy weather, or toward 
evening. Ifthe new ground is dry, give 
the seedlings water enough to settle the 
soil about their roots, shading them for 
a day or two afterward if the weather 
be hot and dry. 


After all, however, transplanting is 
troublesome ; it is also attended with 
risk, and probably the amateur will do 
better to sow where the plants are to 
rest. To do this understandingly, take 
a package of, say twenty varieties, and 
number the bags from one to twenty, 
and sow a small circle from each bag 
along the border in order of the num- 
bers, and mark each circle with its 
number on a slipof wood. As each bag 
will sow three circles, it naturally follows 
that you will have twenty varieties, rep- 
resented by three circles each, and a 
very satisfactory condition both of ex- 
posure and effect will be obtained. Be 
sure and keep the seed. bags, so that 
when the plants appear you will know 
what they are, and even if you have 
known nothing whatever about flowers 
before, you will soon, from studying the 
names on the bags, made realistic to you 
by the growing plants, be able to talk 
very learnedly about ageratum and bra- 
chycome, and cineraria, and the whole 
alphabet of hard-named beauties. 


Neatness is as important in a flower- 
bed as in one’s room or person. Keep 
a sharp lookout for weeds, and cut them 
up on their first appearance. The more 
you clean your ground the better result 
you will have, and if you have not com- 
mitted the sin of overcrowding your 
beds you wi!! find it easy to work around 
the plants. Good models in this re- 
spect are those inimitable floriculturists 
and artistic gardeners, the Japanese. A 
Japanese flower-garden is absolutely 
clean, the soil looks as if it had been 
cultivated with a miniature rake, and 


each plant has a matting shade rigged 
on a stick, by use of which the fierce 
afternoon sun can be screened away. 
When the Japanese gardener waters or 
feeds his plant, he makes a small hole 
with a dribble near the root and pours 
into it either tepid water, or liquid 
manure. In short, he takes infinite 
pains, and, as anyone who has ever visi- 
ted chrysanthemum land will testify, his 
rewards compensate for the labor be- 
stowed, 


Annuals are divided into three 
classes, tender, half-hardy, and hardy. 
In this article I only treat of the hardy 
annuals, such as that well-known author- 
ity, Mr. Alfred Bridgman, tells me can 
be grown in any part 
of the northern United 
States. Of these the 
blue ageratum for 
edging, the tri-colored 
Joseph’s coat, the 
white - winged amno- 
bium, can be confi- 
dently recommended ; 
while the summer as- 
ters are very decora- 
tive and beautiful in 
color variety. Many of 
the balsams give love- 
ly flowers, a couple of 
extremely good ones 
are the double rose new 
and the double scar- Petinias 
let. It would, indeed, 
be difficult to find a flower that rivals in 
beauty and color the double petunia, 
which, if slipped in the autumn, will 
also make a beautiful display of flowers 
during the winter months. The phlox 
is also gorgeous in its color display, the 
pale yellow and deep scarlet being about 
the most showy of their kind. 


The double golden marigold is a very 
decorative flower, and so is the golden 
coreopsis. There are many varieties of 
coxcombs, and coxcombs, being ever- 
lasting, that is, lasting a long time if 
cut before maturity, are useful in deco- 
rations. Purple sweet sultan is a most 
excellent annual, and if you desire a 
summer chrysanthemum the golden 
will be an excellent choice. Mixed 
coronella, purple cosmos, rocket, lark- 
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spur, grass pinks, sweet william, bache- 
lor’s-button, and ragged robins, the Cali- 
fornia poppy, and the white candy-tuft, 
are all hardy, and if planted with prop- 
er attention to contrast, will make a 
most charming old-iashioned feast of 
color for bed or border. No one who 
is fond of flowers can afford to be with- 
out the sweat peas; they are not dif- 
ficult to grow, and besides they are 
such continuous bloomers that it repays 
to cultivate them. They should be 
planted early—one inch apart and four 
inches in depth -and given a support 
when a few inches high. Cut the flow 
ers if you wish 
them to keep on 
blooming. 


The result to be 
sought at in flow- 
er borders or gar- 
dens is a blaze of 
varied color—the 
more brilliant the 
better —and_ for 
this attainment 
there is no better 

ra possible annual 
than the trop:eo- 

lums, or, as we know them popularly, nas- 
turtiums. The nasturtium was origin- 
ally a Peruvian plant, but it has spread 
all over the temperate world; it is 
hardy, easy to cultivate, and whether 
as an individual or in masses, it is 
showy, effective, and graceful. Besides 
these virtues the nasturtiums possess 
other valuable qualities rare with tlow- 
ering plants, in being edible. The 
leaves mix well in a salad and the pods 
picked green make a capital pickle. 
‘There is about the nasturtium a riant 
quality, a smiling good cheer, and, as it 
were, good-will-to-all expression quite 
cheering to see. Flowers, like every- 
thing else, are individually expressive 
and suggestive of human moods. Tor 
instance, a fat, ripe pumpkin speaks of 
well-fed content, a violet is the em 
blem of sweet modesty, and your nas- 
turtium is the flower of jolly good 
fellowship. A good selection of nas- 
turtiums would include the ecarmine, 
yellow, bronze, blush, ruby, golden, 
purple, crimson, and mixed Tom 
Thumb ; these are all dwarfs and erow 


about a foot high. 
There are many 
larger and equally 
beautiful kinds, but 
for the flower-bed 
the dwarf varieties 
will be found most 
suitable. In grow- 
ing nasturtiums be 
careful that the soil 
is not over-rich. In Sweet William. 
fact it had better be 

‘atner poor, for if this plant is stimu- 
lated too much it will throw a luxuri- 
ant growth of leaf, but the flowers will 
be rare. 





Sweet mignonette must not be for- 
gotten, and of those gems, pansies or 
heartsease, there are countless and beau- 
tifui color effects. Everyone who goes 
in for ftlower- raising should have at 
least one pansy bed to lend an addition- 
al touch of gorgeousness and dreamy 
fragrance. In mentioning the pansy I 
have diverged from the rule of this ar- 
ticle, for the pansy is only half hardy, 
and a perennial, while the article pur- 
ports to treat of hardy annuals; the 
beauty of the flower, however, must ex- 
cuse the variation. And besides, the 
pansy only needs a covering or mulch- 
ing of straw in winter to keep it alive in 
our northern climate. 


The annuals mentioned here can also, 
with few exceptions, be satisfactorily 
grown as window plants, and the varie- 
ties have been carefully selected for 
their beauty and good growing qual- 
ities. If, however, you desire to draw 
much on your garden for cut flowers, 
you will find the following list best 
dapted for decorative purposes. To 
begin with—the nasturtiums, for they 
grow to such profu- 
sion that with a cou- 
ple of beds in full 
bloom you can not 
only supply your own 
household, but give 
them away to those 
who have no flowers, 
or have not the time 
at their disposal to 
raise them for them- 
Climbing Nasturtiums selves, 
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The petunia is also unsurpassed in 
that it grows so readily and blooms 
so freely. The striped kinds are very 
dainty and pretty, and the fringed va- 
rieties are extremely effective, but they 
do not bloom as freely as the other 
sorts. Pinch out the centre of the 
stalks of the petunias, this will make 
them send out more branches and keep 
them from growing spindling and un- 
gainly. Sweet peas, sweet alyssum, col- 
umbine, snapdragon, carnations, pinks, 
heliotrope, verbena, forget-me-not, pan 
sy, zinnias, and mignonette are all orna- 
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OW it does simplify the 
puzzling matter of choos- 
ing a wedding present to 
have some suegvestion 
from either the bride—if 
you know her well enough 

her friends as to 

what is likely to be most 

acceptable! Being on a 

wedding gift intent, ancl 

remembering what a little bird had 
whispered about cdessert-plates, [ went 
into Davis Collamore’s the other day to 
choose something pretty and within rea- 
sonable limits. 

What a dreadfully tempting place it 
is, with all those beautiful thines, dis- 
posed in the most attractive ! 


or 





fashion ! 
On my way to the plates, which [ heard, 
with feelings of delight, had been great- 
ly reduced, I fell in love with some very 
beautiful jardiniéres. One, in especial, 
in old rose Minton almost swerved me 
from my original purpose, when I pict- 
ured a great silvery leaf begonia in it ; 
but resisting temptation I pursued my 
way to the plates and found it difficult 
to choose among so many that were at- 
tractive. There were Dresden, Coal- 
port, Cauldon, and Minton. No sooner 
had the Coalport with a Mazarin blue 
and gold border recommended itself, 
than a lace pattern in soft pale blue 
round another made me waver. ‘Then 
a border, a revival of an old Spode de- 
sign with wavy rim, gilt-edged, and 


mental and enduring when separated 
from their stems. 


Flowering shrubs and foliage plants 
should also find a place in the ama- 
teur’s garden. Lilacs, both purple and 
white, also the graceful Persian variety, 
grow quickly and without much care. 
The snowball, waxdrop, syringa, honey- 
suckle, and all the hardy roses, such as 
the matrimony, bridal-wreath, rose of 
Sharon, and many others, are hardy, 
vigorous, and always beautiful in a 
graceful, old-fashioned sort of way. 
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diavonal flutings in the china, displaced 
both for the moment, until I remem- 
bered the coloring of my friend’s din- 
ing-room, and decided finally on the 
Coalport with the gold border and deep 
blue—breathing a fervent wish that 
happy faces and delectable desserts may 
always be present when my little gift is 
on the table. 

Any one who imagines for a moment 
that fashions in Babyland remain 
about the same vear in and year out, 
would immediately have their doubts 
dispelled by a visit to the Infants’ De- 
partment of Best & Co.’s Liliputian 
Bazaar. The up-to-date baby’s long 
slips and little dresses undergo changes 
and modifications from season to sea- 
son very much the same as-do their 
elders’ and furbelows. The 
daintiest possible little hand-made 
dresses have bie sleeves, revers, and 
shoulder friils in the very latest grown- 
up fashion; but of such tiny dimen- 
sions and fairy-like lace, embroideries, 
delicate ribbons, and soft nainsook that 
seem too ethereal for human wear. All 
these little garments are hand-made, 
with tucks, feather-stitching, hem-stitch- 
ing, and every device of needlework 
that women from time out of mind 
have put into the adornment of the 
baby’s outfit. It would be the essence 
of folly for young mothers to waste 
precious time and eyesight on such 
work in this enlightened age, when all 
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such things can be bought ready made, 
and at prices to suit the most attenuat- 
ed of incomes. For instance, there are 
slips of fine nainsook with open hem- 
stitch and finely tucked yoke at the 
moderate price of eighty cents, and these 
pretty enough for the baby born with 
the proverbial gold spoon in its mouth. 
What a gorgeous wealth of bloom 
and greenery is displayed in the shop 
windows during these days of millinery 
openings! Ehrich & Co.’s looks like a 
vast conservatory with its hats of fanci- 
ful shape and every conceivable color 
bedecked with flowers and foliage that 
rival nature in beauty and richness of 
tints. Their assortment of shirt-waists 
and blouses is also very extensive, and 
what is more to the mind of the shop- 
ping woman, very moderate in prices. 


Ladies travelling to New York alone 
are often considerably at a loss to find 
some quiet and comfortable hotel con- 
veniently near to the shopping centre, 
where prices are reasonable. 

The St. Denis Hotel and Taylor’s 
restaurant at Eleventh Street and 
Broadway fill all these requirements 
admirably. The house is homelike, and 
the restaurant overflows daily between 
the hours of 12 and 2 p.m. with ladies 
who have dropped in to lunch after a 
morning spent in the shops. Hilton, 
Hughes & Co. (formerly A. T. Stewart’s) 
store is just across the street ; McCreery’s 
is next door; Daniell’s is only a block 
below ; and Arnold & Constable, Macy 
& Co. and the other great shopping em- 
poriums ‘are none of them over six 
blocks distant. 

Passengers reaching New York by the 
New York Central, or New York, New 
Haven & Hartford railroads, take the 
Madison Avenue cars at the depot and 
get out within a block of the St. Denis. 

Travellers by the Pennsylvania or 
Royal Blue Line take the Broadway 
cable cars to the very door of the hotel. 








Carmel 
CARMEL Soap 


~ \\ r J sé , A the purest 

LB QS Castile Soap 
4 4 ~ 

1 Made from 


selected 
Olive Oil 
by a mis- 
sion society 
in Pales- 
tine. After twenty years’ use in America, it is recognized 
to-day the very best soap for Nursery, Toilet or Bath, 
where quality is the first consideration. A fine 
topographical map of Palestine sent on application to 
the importers. 


A. KLIPSTEIN & C0. ,122 Pearl St., New York. 




















«Every time 
I went out 
- last summer 
with my 


‘ Toile du 
Nord’ 
dress on, 
somebody 
said, ‘What a 
pretty dress,’ 
so I have de- 
cided to have 
all my wash 
gowns for this 
season made 
of ‘Toile du 
Nord.’ ” 
¢¢ ¢ 


Whenever you hear one 
of the Parkhill fabrics men- 
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tioned it is always with words 
of praise. It will pay you to 
look at these fabrics before 
making up your summer 
dresses. ‘They include 

‘¢ Toile du Nord,’’ Parkhill 
(27 inch) Zephyrs, Parkhill Cre- 
pon Cloth, and the very sheer 
and fine 32 inch Clitheroe Zeph- 
yrs. 
Samples will be sent you free if you write the 
Parkhill Mfg. Co.,Fitchburg, Mass. 
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SAMPLES MAILED FOR 10 CENTS IN STAMPS. 


“Golden Chop” 
Blend. 


ERE’S a new blend of Tea—all black—to 
which your attention is directed. Some 
people will not drink a blend of Tea that has 

any Green Tea in it whatever, although we our- 
selves believe that the little bit of Green Tea that 
we use in our great **Cariecol’’? Blend at 24e., 
or 5 pounds for One Dollar, is a considerable ad- 
vantage, both to the flavor, the aroma, and the 
strength. But you know there’s no accounting for 
taste, as the man said when he kissed his cow. So, 
to satisfy such drinkers of Tea as they who must 
have an All-Black Tea, we've placed on sale our 
Golden Chop Tea. It’s made up of good, sound 
Moning, Congou, toasty Formosa Oolongs, Japan 
Oolongs, and Foochow Oolongs, producing a rare 
blend with a rich,fragrant aroma, and a cup quality 
that you'll probably not match for less than 8oc. 
per lb. And our price will be 34e. per lb., or 5 lbs. 
for $1.50. Quality guaranteed every time. Now, 
let’s hear from you. 

Expressage, 10c. per pound extra, 

or 35c. on the 5-/b. package. 


Thomas Martindale & Co., 


TENTH AND MARKET STREETS, 


Mention GODE Y’S—sure. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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There are persons using Dobbins’ 
Electric Soap who commenced its 
use in 1869. Would this be the case, 
if it were not the purest, best, and 
most economical soap made? For 
23 years it has been imitated by 
unscrupulous soap makers. Why? 
Because it is best of all, and has an 
immense sale. Poor articles are not 
imitated. Is it probable that what a 
million women say, after a lifetime of 
daily trial, is a mistake? TZhey say 
that they £xow by actual test that 
Dobbins’ Electric Soap is the most 
economical soap made. 7zhey have 
had 23 years to try it. Yow try it 
one week. 
for imitations. There are twenty or thirty of 


them all made to deceive buyers. They are 
all inferior, adulterated soaps, not worthy a 


OUT trade-mark of their own, so they masquerade 
under the titles of Electric, Magnetic, or some 


other name calculated to make you think it is the original 
Dobbins’ Electric. See that every wrapper has our name, 


DOBBINS SOAP M’F’G CO., 


Successors to I. L. Cragin & Co., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Globe Fastenettes. 


POINTS. 


same as unbuttoning. 


fect flat seam. 


Easy to fasten. 


The feature .of unfastening is the 


Make a per- 


The garment is not drawn 


out of shape by the hooking. The seam never gaps when 


Globe Fastenettes are used. 


Can not come unfastened of themselves. 


old hooks and eyes but try Globe Fastenettes. 


Will not tangle in laces. 
Don’t use the 
They 


embody the quick, new way to unfasten. 


Stores Sell 


Globe Fastenettes on Cards. 
Globe Fastenettes on Tape by the yard. 


Also 
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THOUGHT IT WAS A “HAD ‘EM.” 
Mr. SoKE (the African explorer): “ Wie, see ’ere m’ friend, Y’ can’t bluff me. 


Setter try thish gennelmun behin’ me. He ain’t so ushe t’ yer’z Tam.” 



























What's your 
husband's work P 


Does he have to do anything as hard as your 
washing and scrubbing? It cant be. 
What can a man do that’s as hard, for most 
men, as this constant house- 
drudgery is, for most women? 
If he has any sympathy for 
you, tell him to get you some 
Pearline. Sympathy is all 
very well, but it’s Pearline, 
not sympathy, that you want for washing and cleaning. 
Nothing else that’s safe to use will save you so much down- 
right hard work at the washtub or about the house. It saves 
money, too—saves the ruinous wear on clothes and paint 
from needless rubbing. 
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WE CAN’T TALK 


without showing the condition of our teeth. Every laugh ex- 
poses them. In order not to be ashamed of them, let us use 
that standard dentifrice, SOZODONT, which is sure to keep 
them white and spotless. No tartar can encrust them, no 
canker affect the enamel, no species of decay infest the dental 


bone, if 


SOZODONT 


is regularly used. It is a botanical preparation, and its bene- 





ficial effects on the teeth and gums are marvelous, as it re- 





moves all discolorations, and re nders the gums hard and rosy. 














Are the Highest 


(go) PIQGEES. PRICE, $85.00. 











/ Do not be misled unscr zm ous. dea ers. n havi ne the 
/ warranted superior to any b cycle built in the worid H 7 e, 
by ma betore buying INDIANA. BICYCLE. CO., "Indianapolis, ‘tee, Uv. 8. a 
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‘GOOD THING] ree 
§ Ko ig SITES 


And Other Inducements 
9 Va AT 








The Industrial Centre of oll 
1 THE LIBERTY CYCLE C? vilttohomaeneie meee asmada 
14 WARREN ST NEW YORK. Chicago Heights Land Association 


CHICAGO 
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mi: THIS OFFER WILL NOT APPEAR AGAIN. 
I: a 
BE gk To induce all flower loving readers to try Elliott’s Seeds, we make the : 
aie following offer, the most liberal yet made by a veliable seed house of 59 years’ = 
Bl: standing, For 20 cents, in silver or stamjs, we will send you, post-paid, Ee 
yl: the tollowing: ‘ 7 
RE One large package of Cosmos, of the new flowering variety, very attractive, 

fi: regular price, 2c, ; one packet of Pe tin, selected, single fringed, worth 

Cie 25¢.; also our wonderful mixed Aster, large package, 20c. > one good flower- 

Ri ing root, Rainbow Canna, lic. (SOc. actual value tor 20.) 

“. 

Hi 
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Our New Early Flowering embraces shades unparalleled for s 
COSMOS. beauty and elegance. Retail 
This peerless selected variety is without a rival among the recent 
PETUNIA. productions. No garden complete without it. Val ue 
Our Unrivaled Mixture is selected to suit the most fas- 
E . tidious. 


** Rainbow ”’ surpasses 
OUR BEAUTIFULNEW CANNA titi ii ) Cents 
ww REMEMBER BOc, BUYS THEM ALL. 
Wm. Elliott & Sons, (Department D,) Seedsmen, 54 & 56 Dey St., New York. 


Established 1845, 
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FOR 50 CENTS WE WILL SEND YOU A COPY OF 
PFHIS 3800-PAGE BOOK 





FIVE BOOKS 
IN ONE ... 


[Xitchen EMBROIDERY SILK 


Price Fifty Cents 





(@}: 


’ ysteries pl a 


silk athalf price. One full oz. pack- 


A Guide to Good Housekeeping cts.) Allgood silk and good colors. 

100 crazy stitches in each package. 

Key to Cooking With an order for five oz. we give 
one extra ounce FREE. 


Forfect Bread THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG 
Six Cups of Coffee Silk Company, 
Dainty Desserts for Dainty Diners st Union St. New London, Cona. 
Lessons in Candy Making 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers —_ 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 














and AMATEUR GARDENING, the only Horticultural publication 

in New England for one year. A sample copy of AMATEUR 

GARDENING will be mailed free to any address Each number 

contains an elegant full-page half-tone illustration. / 
Address AMATEUR GARDENING, Springfield, Mass. 
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Somethin 
NFlowers, 


Both new and distinct. 





Duwi 


New Hybrids in which are blended the perfume of the Violet, 
with the beauty of the Pansy. 


This new class is the result of crossing the pansy with the sweet alpine violet ; the resulting hybrids, in addition to 
retaining the delightfu! violet perfume, produce the most beautiful pansy-like blossoms, 2 to 24% inches across, The 
solid or selfs include white, lemon, orange, claret, crimson, maroon, lavender, purple, rose, black, blue, etc , ete. The 
fancy varieties are exquisitely tinted, striped and blotched. Many critics consider the combinations and blendings of 
color in the NEW SWEET-SCENTED PANSIES to be more beautiful than the ordinary strains of Pansy. 

THE NEW SWEET-SCENTED PANSIES are hardy, of easy culture, and, planted in masses or fines, they form 

rfect mats covered with myriads of flowers. They begin to make the garden gay in early spring and continue to 
loom with marvelous freedom until autumn. The flowers are borne on long stems which shoot up like the violet 


directly from the roots, rendering the flowers of special value for cutting purposes. 
PRICE PER PACKET (MIXED COLORS) 25 CENTS. 
A complete description of this new floral beauty will be found in our 1895 Catalogue of ‘‘ EVERYTHING for 


the GARDEN,”’’ which we will send FREE with every order from this advertisement, when this paper is mentioned. 
If Catalogue alone is wanted, it will be mailed on receipt of 20 cents. As every copy, however, with postage, costs us 25 
cents, you will find it more advantageous to order the New SWEET-SCENTED PANSY and get for nothing a Catalogue 
of 160 pages, containing nearly 500 engravings and 8 beautiful colored plates—in fact the most superb publication of 


its kind ever issued. Postage stamps accepted as cash. 


PETER HENDERSON & C0., 


35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
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SBA DS! > SHHDS! 


Ny 71st Annual PRICED CATALOGUE of 
VEGETABLE, FARI1, AND FLOWER SEEDS 


is now ready, and mailed free to all applicants. 


Alfred Bridgeman, No. 37 EAST 19th STREE 


ee 


T, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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J. H. SIMPSON, 





A. T. DECKER, 


President. Treasurer, 
* 
Ld 
54 West 23d Street, 1830 Fulton Street, 
NEW YORK. j 


Fine, Pure, Delicious Bonbons, Chocolates, 
and Confections of all kinds 


See FRESH DAILY. —.|—_</_. 


A large and elegant assortment of unique and artistic 


BONBONNIERES, FANCY BOXES, AND BASKETS 
EASTER NOVELTIES. SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


N.B.—AIl goods carefully packed and shipped to any part of the United States and Canada. Mail 
orders promptly attended to, 





BEAUTIFUL 
WOMEN! 


HOW TO ATTAIN AND 
7 RETAIN 






aly 
f Rd BEAUTY. 


The two principal points of Feminine beauty are to be 
the possessor of a clear and healthful COMPLEXION 
and a perfectly formed BUST, I claim to be the onl 
specialist in America for the treatment of ‘ATROPHY 
or non-development of the BUST, and my famous 
CELN ART has for years stood the test over 
—————— we, Allothers, By its use your BUST 
will be permanently developed from 8 to & inches. It 
someones b hie ey FO 0 bows in Cheeks, Throat 
eck. For the C¢ ?>LEXIO 

a pare and harmless Preparation, ROYALE CREME, 
will not injure the most delicate skin. Positively cures 
every case of Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, 
Blotches, Blackheads, or any discoloration. Price $1. 
er bottle, sample bottle 25c. Send for my latest pamph- 
et, FREE, on “The Perfection of the Face and Form.” 
1 MADAME JOSEPHINE LE FEVRE, 

208 Chestnut Street. - ~- Philadelphia. Pa. 
































=: WHAT THEY 5 


No Question About What They Do. 


Wy Hard Hearing Made Easy 


° *, 

— e * 
—:, SOUND ——_ by simple, soft rubber devices. Safe 
a DISCS ANDS—= to wear, invisible, and comfortable. 
May be returned if hearing is not im- 


proved. 


iy D0~ SN Write for booklet, ‘‘ Sound Discs, 


and What They Do.” 


655 ASHLAND BLOCK, CHICAGO. 


Ff reveer® 
/ ji H. A. WALES CO., 








Hafflicted with 


SORE EYES 


use 





Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 








BARRY'S TRICOPHEROUS 


—THE— 
Finest Dressing 
and Best Tonic 


FOR THE HAIR. 


It stimulates and pro- / 
duces a vigorous growth; Ww 
cleanses the scalp and } 
prevents dandruff, and 
gives that appearance of 
softness, abundance and 
beauty so much desired. 


All druggists or by mail 50 
cents. 44Stone St., N.Y. : 
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I will start you free in a 
a mail order business ¢ 
that you can conduct 


? privately in your own room and will ( 
& 





guarantee you $600 a year. En- 
close stamp. C. H. ROWAN, | 
Milwaukee, Wis. ’) 
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MEN WOMEN om: HOME 


I pay $8 to 816 per week formakingcrayon por- 
craltes new patented method; any one whocan read 
orwrite can dothe work at home, inspare time, day or 
evening. Send for particulars and work at once, 

WU. A. GRIPP. German Artist. Tyrone, 1a 


en 
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ALMOST EVERY ONE 


THE ARTOGRAPH §$ 











ENLARGING FROM PICTURES AND OBJECTS. 


As an Educator. The use of the Artograph will culti- 
vate the artistic instincts of children as well as those of persons 
of riper years, making the reproduction of scenes and objects 
possible to those who have not the skill to copy freehand, and 
in course of time they will soon acquire correct perspective 
and be able to do freehand drawing. 

The Artograph can also be used as a Magic Lantern, with 
the great advantage of having no slides to buy, as any picture 
or object can be shown. Special terms toagents in large quanti- 
ties ; send for full particulars. 

The Artograph, with full directions for using, will be sent, 
securely packed, to any address on receipt of price, $6.00. 

SPECIAL,—To all Godey’s Magazine Readers | 
will send the Artograph, C. O. D., on three days’ trial before 
payment. 


W. D. HENRY, Lincoln Blidg., 
and 3 Union Square, NEW YORK. 


HAS THE DESIRE TO PAINT A PICTURE. 


KETCHING OUTFIT. 


With this wonderful instrument any one can get direct re- 
sults that would take months of hard study to accomplish by 
the old methods, 

You are sure of a correct outlined sketch the first time, 
and with but little practice you are able to fill in the detail, 


color, etc. 
IT IS JUST THE THING FOR 


Tapestry and China Painting. 


You can make your own enlargements or reductions, and 
use anything as a subject —a bunch of keys, flower, clipping 
from a magazine, or a scene from nature. The Artograp 1 will 
reflect color as well as form on your working material. 

Embroidery and Needlework. Ladies who desire en- 
tirely original patterns for embroidery and needlework are 
enabled by the use of the Artograph to draw their own designs 
directly on the material, from aan, leaves, or any other 
objects they may wish to ‘reproduce, 


Patterns of any kind can 
be enlarged and copied. 





REDUCING FROM NATURE, 





Ewe loy Wor’ 


é :TLEXIBONE ») 


* BODY SHAPED 


ASK YOUR DEAL BS 


CORQNET © 








using “ANTI-CORPULENE PILLS” lose 15 Ibs: & 

month. Cause nosickness,contain no poison and never 
fail. Sold by Druggists everywhere or sent by mail. Par- 
ticulars (sealed) 4c. WILCOX SPECIFIC CO. Phila. Pa. 


LADIES WHO LOV 


specimen and 80 
Pore American Gardening, sin 
catalogue of horticultural books. A special eeschnent, 
**Woman’s Realm,”’ for flowers, etc., in the home. 


176 FULTON STREET. 


near en By Knowing - - - 


BURRELLE. 


Burrelle’s Press Clipping Bureau reads all 
papers published, clipping therefrom all 
items of designated interest to clients. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE, WESTERN UNION BUILDING, 
NEW YORK, 





flowers or vege- 
—_ oo send 
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fm LINDEN BLOOM SouvENIR BOOKLET, 
= **How to Choose 


MAS and use PERFUMES” 


item BY mail4 cents. Toten uae and instructs 
iiss io TOILET CULT c. New edition 
UNDEN BLOOM for 1895 includes a iaitionel recipes for 
- care of complexion; also sample Face 
aoitmaied Powder free. One ounce Perfume (see 
Jaostaey Cut) 50 cents by mail, or of Druggists, 


FOOTE & JENKS, Jackson,Mich. 
Foot power 


Star # Screw cutting 
Lathes cross recs 


9 and 12 inch Swing. 
New Designs. Novel Features, 
Send for Catalogue B. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. COMPANY, 
680 Water St., Seneca Falls, N.Y. 
100 all dif. Venezuela, Costa Rica, etc., only 
10c., 200 all dif. Hayti, Hawaii, etc., only 50c 
STAM Agents wanted at 50 percent.com. List FREE! 
_ A. Stegmann, 2706 Eads Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


by every meth- 

od of producing 

plates for let- 

STI printing. Prices lowest consistent 
celled. Send for samples and estimates. 

















with quality. Facilities and capacity unex- 


BENEDICT—ENCRAVER--CHICACO. 








Sealed particulars of our goods free. 
Gem Rubber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
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The@Donthl 
Iustrator 


Heretofore Known as “‘ The Quarterly Illustrator.’’ 


CONTAINS FOR MARCH: 


A Reminiscence of George Inness. . ; . . By Etriorr DAINGERFIELD 


With illustrations from the works of the late George Inness. 





Peasant Life in Normandy. ‘ , ‘ , ‘ By GERTRUDE KASEBIER 
With illustrations from photographs by the author. 

Leaves from Nature’s Yellow Book. , ‘ ‘ . By LENNIE GREENLEE 
Illustrated from photographs of natural flowers. 

Oriental Travel under Protest. ‘ : . By Joun Kenprick BANGs 


With original illustrations by Marc Lucas. 

Le Faouet and Its Patron Saint. . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ By Ropert RANGER 
With original illustrations by Walter Nettleton. 

Jean Valjean. : P : : ; P ‘ : 

With illustrations by Brion, Vierge, Scott, Bayard, Morin, Valnay, and Lix. 

A French Master. ‘ ; ; : , ‘ ‘ 3y MARGUERITE TRACY 
With original illustrations by Jules Lefebvre. 

Early Artistic Watches. . By Georce F. Kunz 


Illustrated from photographs of watches in the Marfels collection. 


By Victor Huco 


A Bird-House Town. . . ; , . ; ‘ . By BLancue DILLAYE 
With original illustrations by the author. 

An Art Vol-au-vent. . , , . ‘ ‘ ‘ By CLARENCE CooK 
With original illustrations by American artists. 

Some Revolutionary Reminiscences. ; ‘ ‘ . . By Nym CRINKLE 
With original illustrations by W. A. C. Pape. 

The Kivas and Kisis of Tusayan. . . , ‘ . By Ernest INGERSOLL 


Illustrated from photographs and sketches. 

The Cross and Serpent in Aboriginal Art. , . By Joun DENISON CHAMPLIN 
With illustrations from primitive engravings on shell, etc. 

Figure Composition in Photography. ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . By Tupor Jenks 
Illustrated from photographs by E. S. Bennett. 

The Hypnotism of Paul Tillier. ‘ : ‘ ‘ ‘ . By Hitiary BELL 


With original illustrations by Paul Tillier. 


Lakes in Art: Killarney. . ; , ; ‘ 3y CHARLES TURNER 
Illustrated from photographs by Payne Jennings. 

Monda. A Novel. (Concluded) . ; ‘ , By GeorGe PArsons LATHROP 
With original illustrations by various artists. 

Refinement of the Line. . ; ‘ ‘ . By Atrrep TRUMBLE 


With original illustrations by A. De Riquer. 
A Philosopher and a Butterfly. ‘ ; ; . By C. H. A. ByeRREGAARD 
Illustrated by engravings of remarkable insects. 


Subscription Price, $3.00 a Year. Single Copy, 30 Cents. 


For sale by all Newsdealers, and by the Publisher, 


HARRY C. JONES, = = = 92,94, 96 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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MAY MARRIAGES UNLUCKY. 





Old Superstition Which Has Powerful Influence 
With European Bridal Couples. 


baa municipal statistics of the city of Marseilles 
show the observer that on the 28th of April, 
1894, there were registered at the mayor's office in 
that town no less than 94 marriages. Why this 
enormous number? Because,according toan ancient 
tradition, couples that marry in the month of May 
expose themselves to great danger—death will soon 
smite the unfortunates, or, at the very least, their 
union will not be blessed with children. Therefore 
a large number of Marseillaise lovers availed them- 
selves of the last days of April to join themselves 
in wedlock. 

This curious superstition is by no means confined 
M. le Blaut, a French investigator, 
The 
Roman poet Ovid said that May was no time for 
widows to marry or for young girls, and adds that 


to Marseilles. 
ascribes to it an origin in Roman antiquity. 


the imprudent woman who braves fate by so doing 
Plutarch agrees to the truth of this. 

It may be because of this ancient principle that 
the Roman Catholic church has made the month of 
However this may be, 


will die early. 


May sacred to the Virgin. 
the idea has certainly perpetuated itself with singu- 
lar persistence. Tassoni, writing about the middle 
of the seventeenth century, relates that among the 
inhabitants of Ferraras many young nobles and 
princes who were married in May died only a few 
“it is the 
‘‘ that induced the Fer- 


days afterward. observation of this 


strange fact,” he observes, 
rarese, soit is said, to follow the ancient custom.” 
At the present day the superstition has not ceased 
to show itself in certain regions of Italy, in Rou- 
mania, in south Germany, Bohemia, Westphalia, 
England and France, notably in Saintonge and in 
the Cevennes, where every one acknowleges the 
truth of the proverb, ‘‘ The month of flowers is a 
month of tears.” 
“Perhaps,” said Plutarch, ‘‘the month of May 
is regarded as unlucky because it comes between 
April and June, the months respectively of Venus 
and Juno, the tutelary goddesses of marriage, or 
perhaps it is because May is the month of the 
feast of the Lemures, the souls of the dead.” 
—Paris Letter. 





r FAT FOLKS. 

é pone ree sotuatien, safe 

— and lasting results guar- 

anteed ; advice free. PROF, X. DYX, New York City 
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43 YEARS 








BEFORE THE TERMS 
PUBLIC. REASONABLE. 
awe F 7 Every Instru- 
GWEET SUMED. ment Full 
SOLD ON Warranted. 
MERIT. Ing Catalogues Free 


EMERSON PIANO C0., 99 FirTa AVE., NEw YoRN, 


{16 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
218 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Marshall’s 
Catarrh 
Snuff ~ 


Nite acm acter : has never been 
- equaled for the 
instant relief of Catarrh, Cold in the Head, and Headache. 
Cures Deafness, restores lost sense of smell. Sixty years 
on the market. Ali Druggists sell it. 25c. per bottle. 
F. C. KEITH, Mfr., Cleveland, O. 


—a 


COMFORT SAFETY BEAUTY 


Low Prices. Send for Catalogue. 


A. H. Anonews & Co. 
215 Wabash Ave. CHICAQO 
HOW MADE The way to fortune dis- 

is covered by reading the 


were (y(}] 
WHEN SAVED greatest book of the day 


‘‘The Road to Wealth Leads Through the 
South; Solid Facts from Settlers Along the 
Line.’’ 200 pages, truthful, convincing, valuable. 
25 cents pays postage and printing. Address, 


E. C. ROBERTSON & CO., Neave Building, Cincinnati, 0. 
BE BRILLIANT AND EMINENT ! }¥sivorkers 


The new physiological discovery —Memory Restorative 
Tablets quickly and permanently increase the memory 
two to ten fold and greatly augment intellectual power; 
difficult studies, etc., easily mastered; truly marvelous, 
highly endorsed. Price, $1.00, post-paid. Send for circular. 
MEMORY TABLET CO., 114 sth Avenue, New York. 


SHORTHAND Sweici! sme 


Medal and Diploma at World’s Fair. Simplest and best in the 
world. Trial lesson FREE, For books and lessons by MAIL, 
write H. M. PERNIN, Author, Detroit, Mich. 


= ARNICA TOOTH SOAP 


“, Insures beautiful pearly teeth, an aromatic 
breath and healthy mouth and gums. Abso- 
lutely no injury to enamel. No soapy taste. At 
all druggists or by mail 25 cents. Try it. 


C.H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO. 
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Celebrated PERNIN 















Sone £785 Dr [SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 











[00K AT YOUR FACE. 


the only genuine arsenic wafers made, 


Pimples, Freckles, Blackheads, Blotches, Rough, Oily Skin, 

Redness and all facial blemishes positively cure: 

bell’s Safe Arsenic Complexion Wafers. Perfectly harmless apd 
By mail $1; 6 boxes $5, é 


by Dr. Camp. 


Depot, 218 Sixth Ave., New York., 
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F. Tennyson Neely’s Publications. 





NEELY’S INTEKNATIONAL LIBRARY. 


In Uniform Cloth Binding, $1.25 Each. 


LOU RDES—Zola. 

AT MARKET VALUE—Grant Allen. 
Author of ‘‘ The Duchess of Powysland,” ‘* This 
Mortal Coil,” ‘‘ Blood Royal,” *‘ The Scallywag,” 
etc. 

RACHEL DENE—Robert Buchanan. 
Author of ‘‘ The Shadow of the Sword,” ‘‘ God 
a..' the Man,” etc. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE KING—Alien. 


A MONK OF CRUTA-—E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. 





THE ONE TOO MANY-—E. Lynn Lin- 
ton. Author of ‘ Patricia Kimball,” ‘‘ The 
Atonement of Leam Dundas,” ‘‘ Through the 
Long Night,” etc. 

IN THE DAY OF BATTLE~4J. A. 
Steuart. Author of ‘‘ Kligroom,” ‘ Letters to 
Living Authors,” etc. 

THE GATES OF DAWN—Fergus 
Hume. Author of ‘‘ Mystery of a Hansom 
Cab,” *‘ Miss Mephistopheles,” etc. 

IN STRANGE COMPANY-—Gus 
Boothby. Author of ‘On the Wallaby.” 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR WILL BE SENT, POST-PAID, ON RECEIPT OF 
PRICE BY THE PUBLISHER. 








Neely’s History of the Parliament of Religions 


AND KELIGIONS CONGRESSES AT THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


AUTHENTIC, RELIABLE, COMPLETE, IMPARTIAL, NON-SECTARIAN. 


Illustrated with full-page half-tone engravings. 


Complete in one volume of over 1,000 pages. 


Compiled from original manuscripts and stenographic reports. A thorough history of the grandest 
achievement and the most important event in modern religious history. 


A FASCINATING STORY. 
A COMPANION OF THE SCHOLAR. 


A BOOK OF UNIVERSAL INTEREST. 


OF THE GREATEST VALUE FOR REFERENCE. 


THE WORK EMBODIES: 

Origin of the Parliament of Religions. Biographical sketches of Dr. John Henry Barrows and 
President C. C. Bonney. Proceedings of the meetings of the Parliament. Speeches and addresses 
delivered and essays and papers read at the sessions of the noted gathering. A lucid explanation of 
the Great Religions of the earth. The beliefs of the various Religious Denominations. Narrative as to 
many gatherings held in connection with the Parliament. A general review of the Religious Congresses, 
with a condensed report of the various daily proceedings, addresses, papers, and speeches during the 
entire denominational sessions, both day and evening. Opinions of Eminent Divines in regard to the 


Parliament. Influence of the Parliament upon the Religious Thought cf the world. 


rendering all subjects at once available. 


A complete index, 


Complete in one large volume of over 1,000 pages. Fully illustrated. Two volumes in one. 
PRICE: Fine English Cloth, Gold Side and Back, $2.50; Full Sheep, Library Style, $4.00. 
Sent, post-paid, to any address, on receipt of price. 


AGENT’S COMPLETE OUTFIT, POST-PAID, FOR FIFTY CENTS. 





F. TENNYSON NEELY, 


NEW YORK. 


Publisher. 


CHICAGO. 
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f LIBRARY OF 
NEELY’S cnet: 
LITERATURE 


Retail Price, 50 Cents. 


LOURDES. Emile Zola. 
THE MINOR CHORD. A Story of a Prima Donna. 
J. Mitchell Chapple. 
CAMPAIGNS OF CURIOSITY. Elizabeth L. Banks. 
LIFE AND SERMONS OF DAVID SWING. 
A DAUGHTER OF JUDAS. 
THE FLYING HALCYON. 
THE NEW MAN AT ROSSMERE. Mrs. J. H. Walworth. 
THE DISAPPEARANCE OF MR. DERWENT. 
Thos. Cobb. 
THE PRINCESS OF ALASKA. Richard Henry Savage. 
IN THE QUARTER. Robert W. Chambers. 
THE ANARCHIST. A Story of To-day. 
Richard Henry Savage. 
A RENTED HUSBAND. Voisin. 
HAWAIIAN LIFE; Or, Lazy Letters from Low Latitudes. 
Charles Warren Stoddard. 
LOVE AFFAIRS OF A WORLDLY MAN. Maibelle Justice. 
LOVE LETTERS OF A WORLDLY WOMAN. 
Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 


Julius Chambers. 


Richard Henry Savage. 


Richard Henry Savage. 


ON A MARGIN. 

FOR LIFE AND LOVE. 
THE PASSING SHOW. 
DELILAH OF HARLEM. 
THE MASKED VENUS. Richard Henry Savage. 
PRINCE SCHAMYL’S WOOING. Richard Henry Savage. 


THE LITTLE LADY OF LAGUNITAS. 
Richard Henry Savage. 


Richard Henry Savage. 
Richard Henry Savage. 


Richard Henry Savage. 


NANCE. A Kentucky Romance. Nanci Lewis Greene. 
MADAM SAPPHIRA. 
ARE MEN GAY DECEIVERS? 
MISS MADAM. Opie Reed. 
THE FALLEN RACE. Austyn Granville. 
A YOUNG LADY TO MARRY, and Other French Stories. 
Claretie, Mairet, Guy de Maupassant, Coppee, Noir, and 
THE ADOPTED DAUGHTER. Edgar ste 
SWEET DANGER. 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
BITTER FRUITS. Madam Caro. 


Edgar Saltus. 


Mrs. Frank Leslie. 


L’EVANGELISTE. Alphonse Daudet. 
REMARKS BY BILL NYE. Edgar Wilson Nye. 
HYPNOTISM. Jules Claretie. 








F. Tennyson Neely’s Publications. 


NEELYS "Screw 


Retail Price, 25 Cents. 


NEELY’S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. 
(Illustrated.) 350 pages. 
AROUND THE WORLD IN EIGHTY DAYS. 
Jules Verne. 190 pages. 
THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. 192 pages. 


WHEN A MAN’S SINGLE. J. M. Barrie. 288 pages. 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES. Charles Dickens. 262 pages. 
BEYOND THE CITY. A. Conan Doyle. 
THE MAN IN BLACK. 

THE MAHARAJAH’S GUEST. 
THE LAST OF THE VAN SLACKS. Edward S. Van-Zile. 


A LOVER'S FATE AND A FRIEND'S COUNSEL. 
Anthony Hope. 


WHAT PEOPLE SAID. An Idle Exile. 
MARK TWAIN, His Life and Work. Will M. Clemens, 
THE MAJOR. 

ROSE AND NINETTE. 
THE MINISTER'S WEAK POINT. 
AT LOVE'S EXTREMES. Maurice Thompson, 
BY RIGHT NOT LAW. R. H. Sherard, 
SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT. Beatrice Harraden, 
DODO: A Detail of the Day. E. F. Benson, 
A HOLIDAY IN BED, and Other Sketches. J. M. Barrie. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS: His Life and Voyages. 
France B. Wilkie. 

IN DARKEST ENGLAND AND THE WAY OUT. 
Gen. Booth, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


Ik. Marvel (Donald G. Mitchell). 
Paul Bourget. 


Stanley J. Weyman. 


An Indian Exile- 


Major Randolph Gore Hampton. 
Alphonse Daudet. 


David Maclure. 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 
DREAM LIFE. 
COSMOPOLIS. 


REVERIES OF A BACHELOR, 
Ik. Marvel (Donald G, Mitchell). 
WAS IT SUICIDE? Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 


POEMS AND YARNS. James Whitcomb Riley and Bill Nye. 


AN ENGLISH GIRL IN AMERICA. 
Tallulah Matteson Powell. 


SPARKS FROM THE PEN OF BILL NYE. 
PEOPLE'S REFERENCE BOOK. 999,999 Facts, 
MARTHA WASHINGTON COOK BOOK. 

HEALTH AND BEAUTY. Emily S. Bouton, 
SOCIAL ETIQUETTE. 
LOOKING FORWARD. 


Emily S. Bouton. 


For sale everywhere, or sent, post-paid, by the publisher, on receipt of price. 


F. TENNYSON NEELY, 


CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK. 
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THE BINGHAMTON 


“EVENING HERALD” 


IS THE 
Largest Penny Paper in the State. 
EXCEPTIONALLY EDITED... 
ADVERTISEMENTS ARTISTIC. 
*CIRCULATION GUARANTEED 8,000 


or, 1,500 more than any paper published in Binghamton. 
*$700,000 to charity tf this is false. 


AooRESS —— mn. 


N. M. SHEFFIELD, Tribune Bldg., N. Y. City. 





THE BIGGEST BRANCHES OF THE BUSINESS ARE 


BOOKBINDING AND JOB PRINTING. 


Write for estimates; it may save you much money and dis- 
satisfaction. Pamphlets on ordinary book paper a specialty. 
Seedsmen and others invited to correspond. References given 
and demanded. 


EVENING HERALD CO., 
[INCORPORATED. | 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 





Entirely New Plans 
for Agents. 


W* WANT CANVASSERS in every township 

or coanty in this country to work for 
us, on methods that are radically new and 
wonderfully successful. A permanent posi- 
tion and pay of from $15 to $30 per week 
assured to energetic and steady workers, 
either ladies or gentlemen. Send for par- 
ticulars ; they will interest you deeply, and 
you will drop everything else very quickly 
when you realize the novelty and sure re- 
sults of our new methods, which conquer 
hard times completely. 


PLANET BOOK CO., 
Box 5000, St. Louis, Mo. 
(In dealing with the above house our read- 


ers can feel assured of reliability and honor- 
able treatment.—THE GopEy ComPANy.) 





LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


1844-1895 











Over half a century has passed since its first number appeared, and 
now, as it enters its 52d year, it still maintains the high standard 
of literary excellence which has characterized it from the beginning. 
OBSERVE! The Living Age is a Weekly Magazine giving 
fifty-two numbers of sixty-four pages each, or more than Three and 
a Quarter Thousand double-column octavo pages of reading matter 
yearly, forming four large volumes filled with the ripest thought of 





THE ABLEST MINDS OF THE AGE, 


and presenting a mass of matter Unequalled in Quality and Quantity by any other 
periodical. It presents in convenient form acompilation of the word's choicest liter- 
ature, Encyclopedic in its Scope, Character, Comprehensiveness and Completeness, 
and with a freshness, owing to its frequent issue, attempted by no other publication. 
Ablest Essays and Reviews, Biographical Sketches, 
Latest Results of Scientific Research, Literary Criticism, 
Stories of Travel and Exploration, Fiction, 
Every Phase of Culture and Progress in the European World. 


ADVANTAGEOUS OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, 
To each NEW Subscriber NOW remitting $8.00, for the year 1895, will be sent 
ABSOLUTELY FREER, 
THE THIRTEEN WEEKLY ISSUES OF THE LIVING AGE, forming the last quarterly volume 
of 1894, (Oct., Noy. and Dec.) and A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO GODEY’S MAGAZINE. 


THE LIVING AGE is published Weekly at $8.00 per year, free of postage. 
Rates for clubbing THE LivinG AGE with more than one other periodical will be sent on appli- 
cation. Sample copies of THE LIVING AGE, 15 cents each. 


Address, LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 
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otel T raymore 


ATLANTIC CITY, 


Open ) ahi 
Throughout 
The Year. 


THE HOTEL TRAYMORE CO.,Proprietors. 
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Agreeable gales A 


Preventives in season are much surcr than belated g wi 
drugs. A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver 
and howels ts the strongest safeguard against 


TTeadaches, Racking Colds or Ircvers. 


S f Fy 
Acts as a pe Vee t laxative should, cl AHS 
and refreshing the system without weaken 





me it. Permanently curing constipation 
and its effects. 


Mild and Sure. 


Mteasant to the taste and free \ Z 
Srom objectionable sub- 
stances. Ihystcians re- 
commend it, Millions 
have found ttinvaluable. 
Manufactured by 
California Fig Syrup Co. 


Sold everywhere in 50c. and $1 bottles. 


TRADE MARK 43 REGISTERED 
°o cL MT 
% Kol es 


Rain f roof Serge 
None Genuine without Trade Mark, “Dp LUETT E, 99 on back of goods every five yards. 


“ 7 NO OTHER. GUARANTEED. BEWARE OF ornan SO-CALLED RAIN-PROOF SERGES. 
LUETIE, an excellent fabric, a wate rproof material.” | “Fully as waterproof as the English fabric 
The Domestic Monthh Diy Goods Chronicle, 
sennah tne for Sumples All Retail Dry Goods Houses, or 
N, MARSH & CO., Boston. SIMPSON, CRAWFORD & SIMPSON, New York, ENRICH BROTHERS, New York. 
STR - TON, HUGHES & CO., New York. LE BOL TILLIER BROS,, 14th Street, New York. 
SRIDGE & CLOTHIE R, Philadelphia. CALLENDER, McAUSLIN A TROUP CO., Providence, R. 1 























TrROw DirRECTORY, PRINTING AND BOOKBINDING COMPANY 




















B 


Absolutely Pure. 





A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government 
hood Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., N. Y. 






It FLOATS 


Reject any soap or washing com- 
pound that will cleanse without an 
expenditure of time and labor. 
‘What is well done is done soon 
enough” and Ivory Soap will do the 
work as quickly as it can be done 
with safety. 


THe Procter & Gamaece Co., Cin'Tt 





SAVE LABOR! SAVE TIME! 


and avoid 


That Tired Feeling 
on Laundry day, by using our 

CELEBRATED 

ASBESTOS SAD 


IRON. 





FOR SALE BY HARDWARE DEALERS. 
Our Iron combines 


SIMPLICITY, UTILITY, DOURABILITY, 
With a Reasonable Price, 
If not carried in stock by your dealer we will send you a set, 


by express, C. O. D., with privilege of examination, express 
charges prepaid. Price, $2.00 per set. 


TOWDAHL-JOHNSON NOVELTY CoO., 
Stoughton, Wis. 





THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and Eleventh St., 
NEW YORK. 


Opposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and upward. 


The great popularity the St. Denis 
has acquired can readily be traced 
to its unique location, its homelike 
atmosphere, the peculiar excellence 
of its cuisine and serviee, and its 
very moderate prices. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 
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